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THE WEEK, 


THE news from the seat of war is—as Lord 
Kitchener intended it to be—as meagre as ever. 
De Wet has got away safely, in spite of Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh (who was on the spot and daily prophesied his 
extinction). Hertzog has joined him, and they are both 
over the Orange. There is the usual misstatement in 
the official dispatch. He was “ making for Phillipolis,” 
but was “headed off.” This is odd, for he occupied 
Phillipolis and concentrated there; but, as the town 
has been wasted by our recent plan, the whole matter 
is of little importance. In the midlands a town guard 
has surrendered, and in the north of the colony (or just 
over the border—accounts differ) eighty (or seventy- 
five) of a perfectly useless levy, called “ Kitchener’s 
Fighting Scouts,” utterly untrained and representing 
nothing but the dregs of Capetown, have laid down 
their arms. Here, again, the news is of no importance. 
The one item of real significance is the failure of 
De Wet to invade the Colony and the loss of his few 
guns, and, side by side with this, our failure to capture 
his force when it was “virtually” surrounded. Of 
Botha’s army there is no news; of his political advances 
nothing but rumours. Babington has dug up three 
guns. Delarey has been besieging Lichtenburg for 
three days ; the garrison consists of 500 men and two 
guns. Of these 500, 300 are of the 1st Battalion of 
Northumberland Fusiliers, who form some of the 
finest troops in the service. The casualties by disease 
and deaths from wounds show a slight—but a very 
slight—increase over those of January ; and for news 
more important than all this medley we can do nothing 
but wait. 


Nogsopy could deplore more than we do the 
humiliating form that a number of Irish members, for 
the most part new to the usages of the House, chose on 
Tuesday night for the expression of a perfectly legiti- 
mate indignation. The scene that occurred that night, 
though unfortunately not unparalleled (the far more dis- 
graceful conduct of certain Conservative members in 1893 
during the debate on the second Home Rule Bill has 
very naturally been recalled to the public recollection), 
is a grave commentary on two things: the first is Mr. 
Balfour's signal incapacity for leadership, and the 
second the continual hardships Ireland has suffered in 
the treatment by Parliament of her special ques- 
tions. For six years Mr. Balfour has consistently 
restricted the liberties of debate, and there is some- 
thing particularly insulting in the repeated adoption 
of the closure by a Minister who never affects any 
interest in Parliamentary discussions, who takes a 
certain boyish pride in his neglect of Parliamentary 
business, and who treats all the routine of Parliamentary 
forms as if it was not only tedious but trivial. The only 
way to secure orderly debate is to make all members of 
the House feel that they have fair play. Mr. Balfour 
has persisted in regarding the closure as an instrument 
not for regulating Parliamentary discussion, but for pro- 
tecting himself and his colleagues from inconveniences 
that are solely due to his own Parliamentary incom- 





petence. The Irishmen have suffered more than any- 
body else from the very serious innovations Mr. Balfour 
has introduced into Parliamentary procedure. The 
scene of Tuesday night was not premeditated, and it is 
impossible not to think that either the Speaker or Mr. 
Balfour could have averted the final demonstration by 
a little tact: it is unfortunate that the former did not 
call upon Mr. Asquith when he rose. But if the useful- 
ness and the dignity of Parliament have declined during 
the last six years, and nobody doubts they have declined, 
the blame is to be laid on a clumsy, diletlanie and 
studiously unsympathetic leadership of the House of 
Commons. 


FROM one point of view nothing was quite so 
striking in the debate which lasted all Thursday night 
on Mr. Balfour’s proposed new standing order as the 
extremely powerful speech in which Mr. Redmond gave 
expression to the invincible stubbornness of Ireland’s 
permanent attitude of protest. It is not pleasant to be 
reminded that we have a party in the House of 
Commons—a party that includes at this moment. five 
debaters who cannot be matched in the ranks of any 
other party—to whom the dignity of the House of 
Commons is a matter of supreme indifference. This is 
the penalty we have paid for the systematic misgovern- 
ment of Ireland. Apart from this the debate was chiefly 
interesting as illustrating once again Mr. Balfour’s 
glaring incompetence and want of tact. No better 
rebuke could have been administered than the vote given 
by Mr. John Ellis (for the House contains no greater 
authority on the conduct of Parliamentary business) in 
support of Mr. Dillon’s amendment, and the speech in 
which he criticised Mr. Balfour’s adoption of the closure. 
Mr. Lloyd-George made an admirable point by showing 
that Mr. Hayes Fisher, who used personal violence in 
the disorder of July, 1893, is now on the Treasury 
Bench. Mr. Pierpoint, who defied the Chair on that 
occasion, quite as grossly as any Irish member last 
Tuesday, suffered no penalty at all. The truth is that 
anyone who takes the trouble to read the account of the 
disturbances seven years ago will find that the behaviour 
of the Conservative members at that time was far more 
outrageous than the behaviour of the Irish members on 
Tuesday. Yet, as we are reminded in the Daily N. 
the Times, which on Wednesday was quite friendly to 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s extravagant impertinence, sym- 
pathised on that occasion with “the outburst of angry 
indignation,” and talked about the “ insolent passion ” 
of the “ victorious faction.” 


Tue Leader of the Opposition made an admirable 
speech at Oxford on Saturday. He had no difficulty in 
turning the tables on Mr. Brodrick, who proudly claimed 
to have been a little less shortsighted than his col- 
leagues, by a reference to that gentleman’s election 
card, in which “the termination of the war” was a 
conspicuous and triumphant announcement. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has never deviated from his 
original declaration of unalterable hostility to Crown 
Colony government, and he was careful to point the 
moral of the recent meeting at Rugby with its mandate 
to demand in the name of a united party the establish- 
ment of free institutions immediately order is restored. 
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We discussed last week the extraordinary answers 
Mr. Brodrick gave to questions in the House of Commons 
on the subject of the treatment of the Boer women. If 
we bring the record up to date by adding his answers 
during the last week, the result is neither illuminating 
nor encouraging. Mr. Brodrick, it will be remembered, 
had admitted on Tuesday in last week, in replying to 
Mr. Ellis, that a distinction was made between the wives 
of Boers who surrendered and the wives of Boers still 
in the field. On Friday in last week Mr. Ellis asked if 
the policy of putting the latter class of women on half- 
rations had been revoked. Mr. Brodrick answered that 
he had not received full information, but that Lord 
Kitchener had informed him that a sufficient allowance 
had been given to all families in camp and that they 
were satisfied and comfortable. On Tuesday Mr. Scott 
repeated Mr. Ellis’ question, and asked whether Mr. 
Brodrick would give instructions that the distinction 
should be abolished ; and Mr. Brodrick replied that he 
had nothing to add, that he did not think more informa- 
tion could be obtained, and that Lord Kitchener was 
taking all possible steps to secure the humane treatment 
of refugees. Now, it will be noticed that, although Mr. 
Brodrick has contradicted himself as often as a man can, 
there is one statement he has never withdrawn nor 
modified ; and that statement is the admission that a 
distinction is made between the wives of surrendered 
Boers and the wives of Boers in the field. Of course, 
those persons who think with the Spectator that it is 
extraordinarily humane on our part to give any food at 
all to the women whose homes we have burnt, see 
nothing ungenerous in punishing them deliberately for 
the resistance made by their husbands. Weare inclined 
to think that they are a very much smaller number than 
the persons who agreed with the Spectaior on the original 
merits of the war. This device for crushing resistance 
is still happily strange to most Englishmen. 


On Monday the Secretary for the Colonies was asked 
if the claim of President Kruger’s Government against 
the Chartered Company is a British asset, and if so, 
whether he intends to take action against the company 
for its recovery. Mr. Chamberlain’s answer, read to the 
House by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was that 
the law officers of the Crown are being consulted as to 
whether the direct loss £677,000 (as distinguished from 
the claim of a million “ for moral and intellectual 
damage ”) proved to have been suffered by the South 
African Republic in consequence of the Raid can now 
be recovered by the new Government as successor to 
the old. “ On receipt of their opinion His Majesty's 
Government will take the whole matter into considera- 
tion, and will communicate, if necessary, with Sir Alfred 
Milner and with the British South Africa Company.” 
As the Raid was worked by the Chartered Company, 
and as the Raid was admittedly the cause of Boer 
armaments, the damages suffered by British taxpayers, 
as well as by the burghers, have been enormous. 
Unfortunately Mr. Rhodes hasa certain moral and intel- 
lectual account with Mr. Chamberlain, which makes us 
very sceptical about any relief coming from this quarter. 
Mr. Rhodes is not the kind of sponge that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is likely to squeeze. 


THERE has appeared in the columns of the Daily 
News a letter which is not from “an officer in the British 
army” (like the famous gentleman who was flogged by 
De Wet), nor from a “trustworthy source” (like certain 
rumours of the enemy’s recent casualties), but from a 
writer whose name and address are in the keeping of 
the editor of that paper, and who will submit them to 
any one who challenges his facts. These facts are the 
use of savages by the Chartered Company against the 
enemy and the outrages perpetrated by these savages, 
including the torture and mutilation of a German farmer, 
the murder of two women, and the attempt to murder 
certain prisoners, Now what has Mr. Rhodes’ Press to 


say to that? What have the papers who, though not 
owned by the Rhodesian gang, and though far above 
any suspicions of bribery, yet support their infamous 
spirit, to say of it? The Editor of Rhodesia, in a letter 
to the Daily News, published yesterday, admits the 
natives were armed. Obviously the matter cannot be 
left without further inquiry. 


THe last few days have positively rained estimates— 
some “supplementary” or “revised” for the past year, 
others estimates proper for the financial year commen- 
cing in April. Supplementary estimates tor the Army, 
Navy and Civil Service amounting in the aggregate to 
several millions (and bringing the total expenditure of 
the country up to 186 millions) have been presented for 
the second or third time since last Budget to the House 
of Commons. Sucha method of procedure, for which there 
is no excuse except as regards the Army or Navy in time 
of war, means that the House of Commons loses control 
of finance, and that expenditure gets out of all proportion 
to taxation. The National Debt increases and the national 
credit falls. A great deal of military expenditure is 
hidden even in the Civil Service estimates, especially in 
the votes for Ashanti, Uganda, and Somaliland. It is 
high time that the Colonial Secretary gave the country 
some accurate account of the causes which brought 
about these expensive and disastrous wars. Excluding, 
however, items which ought really to be included, the 
Army estimates have, at last, assumed a final shape, 
and the figures should satisfy the most violent Jingo in 
the country. They are £88,999,000, a sum which, a 
few years ago, sufficed for the whole government of the 
country. The original Army estimates (March, 1900), 
were 61 millions. For the coming year the Army 
estimates are £87,915,000. So the taxpayer can hardly 
expect to see them.stand finally at a less figure than 100 
millions, even if the war collapses as speedly as 
Ministers expect. 


THERE was a debate in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday on the Education Vote; but very little satis- 
faction is to be derived from the speech Sir John Gorst 
made in reply to Mr. Yoxall’s criticism. A _ strong 
appeal was made to the Vice-President by several 
speakers, including Mr. Asquith, to rescue the Higher 
Grade Schools from the very serious plight in which the 
recent decision has placed them. Sir John Gorst 
was unable to promise any such alteration in the Code 
as would be necessary for that purpose. Another 
question that was raised was the security of tenure for 
teachers, Sir Joseph Leese recalling the promise of last 
December that a Bill would be brought in this Session, 
and Major Rasch observing that if the Duke of Devon- 
shire could not make up his mind on the question in a year 
and a half, he ought not to occupy the position he holds. 
It is evident that the feeling was general on both sides of 
the House that it was the duty of the Government to 
make a-supreme effort to deal with the Education 
question, and perhaps no speech was more effective than 
Mr. Mather’s. Sir John Gorst was ina characteristic 
mood, anxious for reform and alive to our great defects, 
but detached, cynical, and almost glorying in the 
anomaly which prevents his promising any positive 
legislation from the Government. The Government will 
indeed introduce a Bill to create local authorities for 
secondary education. The Vice-President ran over a 
number of alternative schemes as though he had only to 
take an academic interest in the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment, and did not represent aGovernment invested with 
authority to introduce a scheme ofits own. Sir William 
Hart-Dyke, amongst other members, gave expression to 
a dissatisfaction which is growing with every new proof 
of the Government’s indifference to Education, an 
indifference which is made all the more conspicuous 
by the double part that Sir John Gorst himself plays 
as an educational reformer on the one hand and as the 
mere mouthpiece of a very lukewarm administration 
on the other, 
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SincE the news of that positive event, the execution 
of two great Chinese functionaries in the presence of 
European troops and missionaries, the situation in 
China has been wrapped once more in the traditional 
obscurity. Of the negotiations between Russia and the 
Chinese Government respecting Manchuria much is 
suspected and little known. The Times correspondent 
at Pekin sent, more than a week ago, a summary of the 
conditions presented by Russia which may be authentic : 
that the Russians are determined, and certain, to esta- 
blish their paramountcy in that province beyond the 
possibility of European rivalry, whether or no the 
Emperor of China is allowed to retain the nominal 
sovereignty, has long been evident. The rumour that, 
with Japan and the Powers of the Triple Alliance, our 
Government is making representations to the Chinese 
that concessions to Russia are inadvisable and will be 
followed by equivalent demands on their part, has 
nothing unlikely in itself; but there is something 
humiliating in the attitude of a champion who, being 
unable or unwilling to afford protection, threatens to 
imitate the aggressor! Meanwhile Count von Waldersee 
is said to have refused Li Hung Chang’s request for a 
suspension of military operations—inevitably if, as is 
reported, parties of Boxers are still active twenty miles 
north of Pekin ! 


THE first Australian elections are to take place this 
month, and it is now possible to study the policy of 
Ministers sketched by Mr. Barton in the opening speech 
of his campaign. The tariff question naturally has the 
most prominent place, and although there is no very 
detinite statement it is plain that duties will be high and 
that they will be maintained not for revenue pur- 
poses only. The speech is full of vague phrases 
which seem to come from another source than the 
sane and judicial utterances for which Mr. Barton 
is distinguished ; but the difficulty of Ministers is 
clear. They will have to reduce the prohibitionist 
duties of Victoria and South Australia so far as to 
make them productive of a revenue for Commonwealth 
purposes without disturbing the powerful protected 
interests in all the colonies. Direct taxation is to 
be avoided for fear of “ crippling the companion States,” 
which have to look to that source for their own revenue. 
The absurdity of keeping up a duty of £3 a ton on sugar 
in order to protect the farmers in the north of New 
South Wales is made an argument for keeping up similar 
duties among our “ neighbours who have grown up with 
us.” The financial policy of the Ministry should be an 
easy target for the criticism of Mr. Reid, who has thrown 
himself eagerly into the work of opposition. Against 
him will be three powerful factors: the historical 
connection of the Free Trade party in Australia with 
that of the large landlords who have steadily and 
unsuccessfully opposed the extension of political privi- 
leges to the working classes, the inconsistency of his 
own political career, and the intense provincialism of 
Australian thought, a sentiment which might have been 
predicted from geographical considerations, and which 
is one of the gravest dangers to the future of the 
Commonwealth. 


A VERY interesting article was published in the 
Daily News of Thursday on the attitude of the clergy to 
the South African war. The great majority of the higher 
clergy have found nothing to blame even in such excesses 
as the demand that Boer soldiers should be treated as 
rebels, though, fortunately, there have been compara- 
tively few to imitate the truculent rhapsodies of Canon 
Knox Little, who seems to think his ecstasies over blood- 
shed in itself are some kind of honour to his religion. 
Of course, there have been splendid exceptions in this 
crisis as in the crises referred to in the Daily News ; and 
the Dean of Durham, to mention only one, has had to 
suffer for his courage. It is interesting to notice that the 
protest against Lord Roberts’ conduct in Afghanistan, 
reproduced in our columns a fortnight ago, was signed 


by two Bishops—one of them the late Bishop Mackar- 
ness, the unfaltering champion throughout his life of a 
generous idealism in politics, and the other the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, unfortunately, has been 
too much absorbed in the internal embarrassments of 
the Church to investigate the rights and wrongs of our 
quarrel with the Boers. The excitement a war produces 
in the public mind disturbs the basis on which its normal 
sanity of judgment reposes, and as one notion after 
another hitherto supposed to be fundamental is sur- 
rendered to an exacting Imperialism men are gradually 
drawn on to condone excesses from which they would 
have shrunk with horror quite a short time previously. 
It is just when men are drifting into this kind of moral 
anarchy that a special obligation rests on all who can 
speak with any sort of authority to speak for the main- 
tenance of some ethical standard of criticism. To 
expect anything like a general appeal from our religious 
communities is unfortunately impossible. We may be 
thankful that here and there voices have been raised, 
We are particularly glad to notice a manly protest last 
Sunday by Dr. Stokes, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Cambridge, 
against the abominable practice of putting the women 
and children of Boers who are still in the field on half- 
rations. At the meeting of the Lancashire Congrega- 
tional Union this week Dr. Scott, of the Lancashire 
Independent College, in the course of an eloquent 
address, dealt very trenchantly with the alarming spread 
of the basest forms of the warlike spirit in the Churches. 
We do not believe he overrated at all the influence the 
religious communities of the country might have exerted 
in the cause of peace and conciliation. 


Boru in the Nineleenth Cenlury and Afler and in the 
Fortnightly Review writers upon the Civil List have 
quoted from a letter of Sir Courtenay Ibert, that appeared 
in the Times in August of 1871. Referring then to the 
matter of the grant to the prince who is now Duke of 
Connaught, Sir Courtenay laid down clearly and 
irrefutably the doctrine that the income from the Royal 
estates cannot be regarded as having any connection 
with the private expenditure of the Royal Family. He 
pointed out that the Crown lands are the remnant of vast 
possessions, the revenue of which was spread over the 
entire expenses of Government. It was the prodigality 
with which these lands were alienated that brought 
them down to their present comparatively small pro- 
portions, and made them appear at one time a fit 
estate for the maintenance of the Royal Family :— 

“They once constituted the fund out of which almost the 
whole public expenditure of the State was defrayed, and they 
are now held by the same title, and subject to the same obliga- 
tions as they were then. The distinction between the 
public and private expenditure of the Sovereign was unknown 
to the Middle Ages; till within a very recent period it has 
been unknown to the British Constitution ; it is not fully recog- 
nised even yet.” 

Sir Courtenay, after fully establishing his point histori- 
cally, went on to point out that the Act of Anne, which 
prohibited further alienation of the Crown lands, makes 
it clear that “they were then held to be chargeable 
generally with the support of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” He disposed finally of the erroneous assump- 
tion— 

“ That there is, or ought to be, some ratio between the value 
of the Crown lands, on the one hand, and the amount granted 
by the nation for the personal expenditure of Her Majesty and 
the advancement of the members of the Royal Family, on the 
other.” 


THe Times published on Wednesday a letter from 
Mr. Erskine Childers, lately returned from South Africa, 
whose diary of the war was recently reviewed in these 
columns, protesting against the defamation of General de 
Wet’s character. We hope his manly protest will be 
widely read ; it is a fine contrast to the spirit of the 
paper in whose columns it was printed, and we commend 
it to the notice of Mr. T. P. Whittaker, who, to judge 
from a recent speech, is not yet aware that no formal 
peace envoys have ever been sent to De Wet. 
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LORD WOLSELEY AND THE WAR OFFICE, 


T is very much to be regretted that Lord Lansdowne 
allowed himself to be betrayed on Tuesday into 
an attack on Lord Wolseley which was both undignified 
and unfair. The late Commander-in-Chief argued that 
the present system is impossible and Lord Lansdowne 
retorted that the system would work well enough if it 
were given a fair trial. Lord Wolseley mentioned in 
support of his main assertion that he had often at the 
end of a day's work “felt sick at heart when he con- 
templated the great and various and serious national 
risks deliberately accepted by the Government that 
happened to be in office.” Lord Lansdowne in his 
reply remarked that if Lord Wolseley had made 
full use of his opportunities he would possibly 
have warned the Government that Ladysmith was 
not a very suitable station for our troops to occupy, 
and that it would take more than one army corps to 
subjugate the two South African Republics. Lord 
Lansdowne’s retort cannot be condemned too strongly, 
not for the reason, given by Lord Rosebery, that 
it was irrelevant—for, as Lord Lansdowne was attempt- 
ing to prove that it was the Commander-in-Chief 
who had spoilt the system and not the system which 
had spoilt the Commander-in-Chief, criticism which 
showed that Lord Wolseley had neglected his oppor- 
tunities would have been quite pertinent—but because 
it was grossly unfair to Lord Wolseley. If the 
country is to decide for its own satisfaction (from 
the Parliamentary point of view the Minister and 
the Government are alone responsible to the country) 
whether the Government or the War Office 
are to blame for our recent misfortunes, it is 
obvious that the documents and evidence must 
be submitted in full. It is quite unjust to Lord 
Wolseley that public opinion should be invited to con- 
demn him upon the strength of such fragments 
of disclosure and revelation as Lord Lansdowne 
offered us on Tuesday. Our evidence is necessarily 
extremely imperfect. We do know, from a memo- 
randum by Sir John Ardagh, quoted with great effect 
last week by Sir Joseph Leese, that the Intelligence 
Department had made an exact anticipation of the 
nature of the military operations in South Africa and of the 
action that the Orange Free State would take. We also 
know that Mr. Balfour protested at Dewsbury six weeks 
after the outbreak of the war that he had no more reason 
to expect to be at war with the Orange Free State than 
with Switzerland. This is almost our solitary piece of 
evidence, but it strongly confirms the impression that the 
politicians and not the soldiers are in the wrong in this 
quarrel between the two. 

Putting on one side Lord Lansdowne’s attack on 
Lord Wolseley, we find ourselves brought up sharp 
against a proposal which is an extremely daring and 
dangerous innovation. Lord Wolseley proposes 
first of all that the Commander-in-Chief should be 
restored to the position he- occupied before the 
changes introduced in ‘’g5, and, secondly, that he 
should be able to take the nation into his confidence 
whenever any serious difference arises between himself 
and the Secretary of State for War. The central point 
of our Parliamentary system is, of course, attacked in 
the second proposal. Lord Spencer, whose speech on 
Wednesday, if it was comparatively brief and unambi- 
tious, was quite the best statement of the case against 
Lord Wolseley’s revolutionary doctrine, pointed out 


that the Secretary of State is alone responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and that the Commander-in-Chief is responsible 
only to the Minister. Our Constitution depends entirely 
upon this doctrine of Ministerial responsibility, and if a 
subordinate servant of a Department is to be allowed to 
challenge his superior to a great trial of popularity (for 
the jury would be composed of the nation and not of 
experts) the constitutional basis of our Parliamentary 
system would at once be displaced. We are very glad to 
see that Lord Rosebery, who seemed a year ago to favour 
such an idea, has now abandoned it. The practical 
effects (apart from the constitutional implications) of 
any such arrangement, can easily be imagined. What 
would happen if a plebiscite were taken on a question 
which was at issue between Lord Roberts and Mr. 
Brodrick ? If it is asked what can the Commander-in- 
Chief do now if he thinks the Minister is following a 
course which is really dangerous to the nation, the 
answer is that he can resign and that he ought to be 
prepared to do it. It has been done often enough in 
France 

Lord Wolseley’s other point deserves more serious 
consideration. Assuming that the Secretary of State is 
alone responsible to Parliament for the decisions he 
makes, the question at issue between Lord Wolseley 
and the men who defend the present system may be 
put in this form : Is the Secretary more likely to obtain 
the best material for forming a judgment if he is able to 
collect the opinion of five experts directly and separately 
than if he can only receive the opinions of four of them 
through the fifth? We believe that it has been found 
in practice that particular experts not only have a freer 
hand under the present arrangement than they had 
under the old, but also that they have a much 
more direct sense of responsibility. The opinions 
of the Commander-in-Chief on a particular matter 
will almost certainly be known to the expert in 
whose province it falls. It stands to reason that that 
expert is far more likely to be able to do justice to his 
own opinion in a case where he differs from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, if he reports directly to a responsible 
Minister than if he has to address himself to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. To the present arrangement there is 
a certain parallel in the arrangement of the Board of 
Admiralty, except that, of course, the latter is the more 
elaborate, and has a Secretary of its own, who issues 
orders in the name of the Board. Nor are the analogies 
from foreign armies, as it seems to us—although Lord 
Wolseley quoted them—favourable to his argument. 
The Minister of War in France and the German 
Emperor do not confine themselves to a single military 
adviser. | There is nothing derogatory to the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief in an arrangement which 
enables the responsible Minister to consult others 
besides himself. The most important matter is to 
secure that the Secretary of State should have 
the best information and the best advice, and that 
Parliamentary control over the Department should be 
direct and complete. It is the necessity for making that 
control effective and a Minister’s responsibility real 
which leads us to look with some suspicion on Lord 
Rosebery’s proposal to establish a sort of perma- 
nent Parliamentary Committee to deliberate in secret 
with the Minister and the officials. It may very well be, 
as Lord Spencer said, that the distribution of depart- 
ments and responsibilities could be improved. It is 
possible that there are important matters at present 
assigned to some other expert which more properly 
should be allotted to the Commander-in-Chief himself. 
These are questions of detail; the question of the 
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supremacy of Parliament over the War Office is not a 
question of detail, but a question of vital importance in 
a democracy, and that was the question raised in Lord 
Wolseley’s proposal. 





THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 


PINIONS as to the moral which we ought to draw 
( from the annihilation of the ‘ Moderate-Con- 
servatives ” in London are divided ; and well they may 
be, considering the number of disastrous blunders with 
which the party against Progress has led up to its most 
humiliating defeat. Something must have gone wrong 
with that pendulum which the ungenerous cynicism of 
Lord Salisbury sees ever at work in political affairs ; or 
will he admit that in municipal politics at least men are 
able to distinguish friends from foes, good from bad, 
wisdom from folly? It is hardly necessary to decide 
for ourselves which action of the losing side has made 
them most distasteful to London electors ; for the spirit 
animating their party was always the same, whether it 
was housing, or water, or transit they were dealing with. 
That was a spirit of tenderness toward the several 
greedy monopolies which have fastened themselves from 
time to time upon the community of London ; and that 
is the spirit against which London has pronounced 
with a voice loud enough to make us hope that the 
old days of neglect and waste and biindness are gone 
by for ever, and that our chief city is sooner or 
later to become worthy to compare with any other of 
its rank, 

But there is one proceeding of the party just 
defeated upon which we invite our readers to dwell 
with particular attention, because of the light it throws, 
not only on the true nature of the party against 
Progress, who are done with, but also on the true 
nature of the Tory politicians, with whom we have still 
to do. The discreditable alliance between two bad 
and desperate causes has ended in ruin for one and ina 
staggering rebuff for the other. It was an unscrupulous 
trick, this attempt to exploit in the interest of a few 
companies trembling for their gains all the blind 
strength of the passions which swayed the country last 
year ; but the trick had been played once before, and 
once too often ; those passions are burning low, and 
have no longer the force to override plain considera- 
tions of sense and economy. There is only one 
explanation of the Moderate-Conservative attempt to 
hoodwink London, and that is that they foolishly over- 
estimated the gullibility of Englishmen. London was 
deceived last August, they seem to have thought, surely 
we can deceive London now. But the time for that 
has gone by. 

We think it probable that this undisguised intention 
to fight on merely irrational lines has had more to do 
with the downfall than anything else. Voters who 
received letters like that which Lord Hugh Cecil sent 
round Greenwich will have felt, whatever their political 
views, a thrill of sincere and irrepressible disgust. 
“What does this mean?” they will have thought. 
“Here is not one word about my water-supply, my 
means of getting about, my poor neighbours. I am 
asked simply to support the Conservative and Unionist 
cause in Greenwich. What good is that going to do 
me? I prefer to vote for a man who has something to 


offer me, and who stands on his own feet. And as for 
the Conservative and Unionist party .” His thoughts 
need be pursued no further. But we have our hopes of 
them. 

Mr. Percy Harris, in an interview he has accorded 
to a representative of the Daily News, takes his defeat 
like a sensible man. He admits, as do the important 
journals on his side, that those whom he leads lost 
through their own indolence and folly and that of their 
friends. Inattention to duty, the refusal to take over the 
tramway service, and the alliance with the Water Com- 
panies are the reasons assigned by him for the fall of 
his party. But he allows no importance to the attempted 
strangling of the real issues by the childish stratagem of 
which we have spoken ; and we think he is wrong. Mr. 
Harris made a noteworthy admission when he said that 
“the expropriation of the water companies ” must be the 
necessary outcome of the election. He “had no doubt 
whatever as to the mandate to the Council to get the 
question settled.” In connection with this it is interest- 
ing—we cannot say it is surprising—to find Mr. Walter 
Long reiterating his opposition to the Council’s Water 
Bill. This Government is never firm on any policy until 
that policy has failed ; then it is immovable. It is clear, 
however, that the settlement of this question is expected 
of the new Council, and settled it must be. With that 
and the questions of housing, and of locomotion, and of 
the Port of London, to name no more, there is work to 
do ; and the Progressives have to look to it that they do 
not fall into the temptations that beset a great majority 
If they wish for an example of these, they have not far 
to seek. But they have traditions of public spirit and of 
conscientious work, which set our minds at rest on that 
score. 








THE BUDGET.—FREE TRADE AND THE 
INCOME TAX. 


PREDICTED a few weeks ago that the coming 
| Budget would produce a lively controversy as to 
the balance between direct and indirect taxation. The 
phrase is rather nebular; but it may be presumed to 
have been invented by those contented with the status 
quo in times of financial reaction or financial change. 
“To preserve the balance of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion” is, at any rate, one of the choicest and most 
canonical expressions in the vocabulary of the Treasury. 
And, roughly speaking, there really does exist such a 
balance at the present time. The Imperial revenue is 
drawn pretty evenly from these two sources. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated the other day in 
reply to a question, the ratio of direct to indirect 
taxation in the United Kingdom is 484 to 51°6. 
Mr. Gladstone, who (following the example set by 
Sir Robert Peel) aimed at reducing the number 
and increasing the productiveness of indirect taxes, 
thought it was as natural that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should regard both sources with impartial 
favour as that the tax-payer should regard them with an 
abhorrence proportioned to the amount of the demands 
made by each upon his purse. Mr. Gladstone com- 
pared direct and indirect taxes to two attractive 
sisters distinguished by an agreeable variety of manner 
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“the one being more free and open, the other somewhat 
more shy, retiring and insinuating.” As Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he had always thought it “not only 
allowable, but even an act of duty,” to pay his addresses 
to them both. 


The Free Trade policy of Hutchison and Peel and 
Gladstone found our Customs duties (the main items of 
indirect taxation) enumerable only in four figures, and 
left them enumerable in two figures. It is difficult to 
say whether the benefit which has accrued to the 
manufacturer, the consumer, or the revenue from this 
policy of simplifying the tariff has been the most extra- 
ordinary. Every schoolboy knows how signally the 
material well-being of the whole nation has been pro- 
moted by Free Trade. But there exists even to-day a 
gross, and it would seem a widespread, delusion that 
the work of Parliament between 1827 and 1865 was 
to destroy indirect taxation. Let us refer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Budget Speech of 1861 :— 

“ The hand with which Parliament has wrought has been a 
pruning hand ; its thought all along has been not to destroy 
the tree but to strengthen the stock ; the aim of the operation 
has been to augment both size and vigour ; and the conse- 
quence is that at this moment, when indirect taxation 
has been destroyed—as the fashionable phrase is, not once, 
but four or five times over—indirect taxation is larger 


and more productive than at any former period of our 
history.” 


The total gross revenue from the Customs for the year 
ending March 31st, 1900, was £ 23,705,000, and the total 
gross receipts from Excise £37,829,000. In 1791 the 
Customs duties produced 4 millions and the excise 8) 
millions. At the beginning of the Queen’s reign, when 
Customs Duties were numbered, as I have said, by the 
thousand, and Excise duties were far more extensive and 
onerous, the total revenue contributed by the two 
together was £34,000,000, nearly 4 millions short of 
the sum now yielded by Excise alone. But the 
Times is not satisfied; it has set its expert Pro- 
tectionist to work again, and he is_ renewing 
his annual wail for a protective tariff—for duties upon 
corn and meat, sugar, treacle and what not. He 
evidently thinks that the normal Army Estimates ought 
to be fifty millions, and is naturally anxious to facilitate 
the conversion of Great Britain from a peaceful realm of 
freedom and commerce into a military and Protectionist 
State. “A moderate duty upon sugar, with moderate 
duties on imported corn and agricultural produce,” 
are “the obvious indirect sources,” so he tells us 
“which offer themselves to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” I should like to ask him what will 
become of our exports of jam, biscuits, cocoa, con- 
fectionery and the like when these moderate duties 
upon sugar are imposed. As for duties on corn and 
agricultural produce, is he not satisfied with the Agri- 
cultural Rates Acts? Not a word does this eager tax- 
hunter bestow upon the subject ; nor has he a word to 
say about the licence duties. His friends are the rich 
licensed victuallers and the rural landlords.  Mili- 
tarism and military expenditure are to be paid for 
by the working man and the manufacturer. The 
brewer is to be exempt and’ the landlord is _posi- 
tively to benefit. Rents are to be again artificially 
raised, not by another direct dole, but by enhancing the 
price of corn and agricultural produce. We shall be 
astonished if a Cabinet of agricultural landlords will 
have the hardihood to accept these proposals. They 
will hardly dare to enrich themselves and their class 
out of the ruin of their countrymen. “ A Poor Gentle- 
man” and “ A Poor Parson,” “ Another Poor Gentle- 
man” and “ Another Poor Parson” —all Jingoes I 


warrant a year ago—write piteous letters to the Slandard 
complaining about the increase of taxation. They make 
no complaint about the increase of expenditure or the 
high price of aggression, but they are very jealous about 
taxation. The income-tax they especially denounce as 
a tax upon brains; and to prove this they show con- 
clusively that it is interfering with the luxuries and even 
the comforts of their daily life. In the latter half of the 
Napoleonic wars the tax upon incomes was 10 per cent. 
During two-thirds of the Crimean war it stood at one 
shilling and fourpence. The nation was much poorer 
in both those periods—the annual expenditure on 
war was much lower than now. Our soldiers are 
as brave as ever ; but the poor parsons and gentlemen 
who preach and shout for war at home are crying out 
like children against a shilling income-tax. It is difficult 
to be patient when such poltroonery as this is backed by 
a respectable war journal like the Times. The income-tax 
is essentially a war tax, invented for that purpose by 
Pitt, and only reimposed ona moderate scale by Peel for 
the purpose of extending to these islands the commercial 
blessings of Free Trade. It has been used as an engine 
of war by every Chancellor of the Exchequer whose 
colleagues have engaged in war from the days of Pitt to 
those of Gladstone and Disraeli. If Sir Michael has not 
the courage to raise it to 1s. 4d. or 1s. 6d. he will be 
guilty of a gross breach of the financial traditions of his 
office. If he also reduces the limit of exemption 
from £160 to £100 he will have done his duty, however 
tardily. The critics, the economists, the historians and the 
taxpayers of the future will have something to set off 
against what must be called so far a black record, 
in which timidity, short-sightedness and jobbery are 
blended with brave, shrewd and __ straightforward 
speeches. 


F. W. H. 





“SURRENDER OF BOTHA—OFFICIAL!” 


“ Newsvendors can only be prosecuted for obtaining or 
attempting to obtain news under false pretences. — 
am advised it is not likely any proceeding for obtaining or 
attempting to obtain money under false pretences would be 
successful in this (the Sun's) case.”"—Mr. Ritchie in the House of 
Commons, replying to Major Rasch, Monday last. 


7 HAT is obtaining money under false pretences ? 
W - The phrase is used in our complicated legal 
system (a system which no layman can pretend to write 
about and upon which even experts can do no more than 
“ advise ” in some recondite sense or other with which 
we are not concerned). The plain meaning of these 
five English words is clear enough. Obtaining money 
under false pretences means the putting forward of some 
claim or statement of such a nature that, were it true, it 
would promote a sale from the condition of a contract 
or in some other way cause the party that put it forward 
to obtain the money of others : the said statement being, 
as a fact, not true but false, and the party issuing it 
knowing it to be false. In other words, there are but 
three conditions required to satisfy the conditions 
imposed by the plain meaning of the words. The state- 
ment must convey a false impression ; it must be issued 
wittingly as false; it must cause money to pass from 
those who are under the impression that the news is true 
and who would not have paid the money had they not 
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thought it true—the lie must be material to the 
payment. 


Now we are very far from saying that the proprietor 
or proprietors of the Sun newspaper have committed 
that offence against the law known as “ obtaining 
money under false pretences.” Heaven forbid that we 
should make so terrible an accusation against any man 
until he has been convicted by a jury of his peers or the 
ordealof a stipendiary magistrate, or whatever machinery 
itis that punishes such fraud. But it is worth one’s while, 
and worth the while of the whole public, to consider 
what the Sun newspaper did. It is the most flagrant 
instance of a certain carelessness (let us call it) which 
has crept into our Press during this war. From such 
carelessness the temporary fall in the value of securities, 
the inconvenience of many honest men, and a hundred 
smaller matters proceed, and theslip is not without value 
to those who fall into it. Let us see then how it would 
look supposing that there were such an offence as 
“ getting coin by telling lies ;” how (under so Utopian a 
code) would the Sun defend itself. 

In the first place, did the statement that the news 
was “ official” convey a false impression? Yes, the 
word “ official” began to be used after the first reverses 
in this war by newspapers throughout the kingdom 
whenever they desired to present a particular kind of 
information. As the war went on, the relief of Lady- 
smith or the slaughter of ten thousand Boers placarded 
without this magical word got more and more suspicious 
and less marketable. The word “official” meant that 
the newspaper was not issuing a mere rumour or private 
telegram, but a piece of news that had received the 
authority of the Government. It was used with invari- 
able honesty, and all our readers will testify to the fact 
that the presence of this word on the placards satistied 
them as to the Government guarantee of veracity which 
they supposed it to convey. 


Was it issued wittingly as false? Undoubtedly. 
The proprietor or editor of the Sun may have believed 
that Botha had surrendered. He could not have 
believed that the news was “ official,” for the falsity of 
this was capable of immediate demonstration. If I say 
that President McKinley has just been inaugurated I am 
saying what I believe to be true; if I say “a telegram 
is posted at the Foreign Office announcing McKinley’s 
inauguration” I am saying something false which I can 
find out to be false by going and asking the proper 
authority. In this case the War Office was the proper 
authority and the word “ official” could only be truthfully 
used by any one (however certain he might be of the 
fact) afler the War Office had confirmed the rumour to 
them or their representative. 


Did it cause money to pass? Most undoubtedly 
it did—a great quantity of money. The present 
writer saw at least a dozen copies of the Sun sold out- 
side the Globe office in the Strand during something less 
than a minute in the early afternoon of Thursday—in 
the time it took to reach that office (where he made 
an inquiry which satisfied him of the falsity of the 
news) from the corner of Burleigh Street. Having 
occasion to go into the City a little before seven and 
down Bishopsgate J found the same rapid sale of the 
same paper was proceeding, and late at night the paper 
was still selling in Charing Cross. The Sun cannot fail to 
have netted a handsome sum by this piece of false news, 
and though it is ready with the old amends of “ dis- 
charging the person who was responsible,” &c., it is 
pretty certain that this sum, representing the proceeds 
of a fraud, will remain in their coffers, 


HANNAH MORE ONCE MORE, 


HAVE been told by more than one correspondent, 
and not always in words of urbanity, that I owe an 

apology to the manes of Miss Hannah More, whose 
works I once purchased in nineteen volumes for eight 
shillings and sixpence, and about whom in consequence 
I wrote a page in these very columns some ten years 
ago. 

To be accused of rudeness to a lady who exchanged 
witticisms with Dr. Johnson, soothed the widowed heart 
of Mrs. Garrick, directed the early studies of Macaulay, 
and in the spring of 1815 presented a small copy of her 
Sacred Dramas to Mr. Gladstone is no light matter. To 
libel the dead is, I know, not actionable—indeed, it is 
impossible ; but evil-speaking, lying and slandering are 
canonical offences from which the obligation to 
refrain knows no limits of time or place. 

I have often felt uneasy on this score, and never had 
the courage until this very evening, to read over again 
what in the irritation of the moment I had been tempted 
to say about Miss Hannah More, after the outlay upon 
her writings already mentioned. Eight shillings and 
sixpence is, indeed, no great sum, but nineteen ociavo 
volumes are a good many books, Yet Richardson is in 
nineteen volumes in Mangin's edition, and Swift is in 
nineteen volumes in Scott’s edition, and glorious John 
Dryden lacks but a volume to make a third example. 
True enough ; yet it will, I think, be granted me that 
you must be very fond of an author, male or female, if 
nineteen dctavo volumes, all his or hers, are not a little 
irritating and provocative of temper. Think of the 
room they take! As for selling them, it is not so easy 
to sell nineteen volumes of a stone-dead author, particu- 
larly if you live three miles from a railway station, and do 
not keep atrap. Elia, the gentle Elia, as it is the idiotic 
fashion to call a writer who could handle his “ maulies”’ 
in a fray as well as Hazlitt himself, has told us how he 
could never see well-bound books he did not care about, 
but he longed to strip them so that he might warm his 
ragged veterans in their spoils. My copy of Hannah 
More was in full calf, but never once did it occur to me, 
though I, too, have many a poor author with hardly a 
shirt to his back shivering in the dark corners of my 
library, to strip her of her warm clothing. And yet I 
had to do something, and quickly too, for sorely needed 
was Miss More’s shelf. So I buried the nineteen volumes 
in the back-garden. “ Out of sight, out of mind,” said I, 
cheerfully, stamping them down. 

This has hardly proved to be the case, for though 
Hannah More is incapable of a literary resurrection, and 
no one of her nineteen volumes has ever haunted my 
pillow, exclaiming— 

“Think how thou stab’dst me in my prime of youth,” 
nevertheless, I have not been able to get quite rid of an 
uneasy feeling that I was rude to her ten years ago in 
this very place, not indeed so rude as was her revered 
friend Dr. Johnson 126 years ago to her face ; but, then, 
I have not the courage to creep under the gaberdine of 
our great Moralist. 

When accordingly I saw on the counters of the 
trade the daintiest of volumes, hailing, too, from the 
United States, entitled Hannah More,* and perceived 
that it was a short biography and appreciation of the 
lady on my mind, I recognised that my peniteatial hour 
had at last come. I took the little book home with me, 
and sat down to read, determined to do justice and more 
than justice to the once celebrated mistress of Cowslip 
Green and Barley Wood. 

Miss Harland’s preface is most engaging. She 
reminds a married sister how in the far-off days of their 
childhood in a Southern State their Sunday reading, 
usually confined or sought to be confined, to “ bound 


* Hannah More. By Marian Harland. New York and London ; 
G. P. Putnam. 
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sermons and semi-detached tracts,” was enlivened by the 
Works of Hannah More. She proceeds as follows :— 

“ At my last visit to you I took from your bookshelves one of 
a set of volumes in uniform binding of full calf, coloured 
mellowly by the touch and the breath of fifty odd years. They 
belonged to the dear old home library. The leaves of 
the book I held fell apart at The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” 

I must leave my readers to judge how uncomfort- 
able these innocent words made me :— 

“ The usher took six hasty strides 
As smit with sudden pain.” 
I knew that set of volumes, their distressing uniformity 
ef binding, their full calf. Their very fellows lie 
mouldering in an East Anglian garden, mellow enough 
by this time and strangely coloured. 

Circumstances alter cases. Miss Harland thinks 
that if the life of Charlotte Bronté’s mother had been 
mercifully spared the authoress of Fane Eyre and 
Villette might have grown up more like Hannah More 
than she actually did. Perhaps so. As I say, circum- 
stances alter cases, and if the works of Hannah More had 
been in my old home library I might have read the 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain and The Search after Happiness 
of a Sunday and found solace therein. But they were 
not there, and I had to get along as best I could with 
the Pilgrim's Progress, stories by A. L. O. E., the crime- 
stained page of Mrs. Sherwood’s Tales from the Church 
Catechism, and, “more curious sport than that,” the 
Bible in Spain of the never-sufficiently-bepraised George 
Borrow. 

What, however, is a little odd about Miss Harland’s 
enthusiasm for Hannah More’s writings is that it expires 
with the preface. There, indeed, it glows with a 
beautiful light:— 

“And The Search afler Happiness! You cannot have for- 
gotten all of the many lines we learned by heart on Sunday 
afternoons in the joyful spring-time when we were obliged to 
clear the pages every few minutes of yellow jessamine bells 
and purple Wistaria petals flung down by the warm wind.” 

This passage lets us into the secret. I suspect in 
sober truth both Miss Harland and her sister have long 
since forgotten all the lines in The Search after Happiness, 
but what they have never forgotten, what they never 
can forget, are the jessamine bells and the Wistaria 
petals, yellow and purple, blown about in the warm 
winds that visited their now desolate and forsaken 
Southern home. Less beautiful things than jessamine 
and Wistaria, if only they clustered round the house 
where you were born, are remembered when the lines 
of far better authors than Miss Hannah More have gone 
clean out of your head :— 

“ As life wanes, all its cares and strife and toil 

Seem strangely valueless, while the old trees 

Which grew by our youth's home, the waving mass 
Of climbing plants heavy with bloom and dew, 

The morning swallows with their songs like words 
All these seem dear, and only worth our thoughts.” 

Thus the youthful Browning in his marvellous 
“ Pauline.” The same note is struck after a humbler and 
perhaps more moving fashion in the following simple 
strain of William Allingham :— 

“ Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass-bank beyond ; 
A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing ; 
How little a thing 
To remember for years 
To remember with tears ! 

If this be so—and who looking into his own heart 
but must own that so it is?—it explains how it comes 
about that as soon as Miss Harland finished her pre- 
face, got away from her childhood and began her bio- 
graphy, she has so little to tell us about Miss More’s 
books, and from that little the personal note of enjoy- 
ment is entirely wanting. Indeed, though a pious soul, 
she occasionally cannot restrain her surprise how such 
ponderous commonplaces ever found a publisher, to say 
nothing of a reader :— 

“ Could a publisher outside of a tract house be found for 
such a treatise at the present day, and in our country the book 





would fall from the press like a stone into the depths of the sea 
of oblivion, creating no more sensation upon the surface than 
the bursting of a bubble in mid-Atlantic” (p. 121). 

And again :— 

“ That Hannah More was a power for righteousness in her 
long generation we must take upon the testimony of her best and 
wisest contemporaries ” (p. 149). 

However good may be your intentions, it seems hard 
to avoid being rude to this excellent lady. 

I confess I never liked her love story. Anything 
more cold-blooded I never read. I am not going to 
repeat it. Why should I? It is told at length in Miss 
More’s authorised biography in four volumes by William 
Roberts, Esq. I saw a copy yesterday exposed for sale 
in New Oxford-street, price 1s. Miss Harland also tells 
the tale, not without chuckling. I refer the curious to 
her pages. 

Then there are those who can never get rid of the 
impression that Hannah More “ fagged ” her four sisters 
mercilessly ; but who can tell? Some people like being 
fagged. 

Precisely when Miss More bade farewell to what 
in later life she was fond of calling her gay days, when 
she wrote dull plays and went to stupid Sunday parties, 
one finds it hard to discover, but at no time did it ever 
come home to her that she needed repentance herself. 
She seems always thinking of the sins and shortcomings 
of her neighbours rich and poor. Sometimes, indeed, 
when deluged with flattery she would intimate that she 
was a miserable sinner, but that is not what I mean. 
She concerned herself greatly with the manners of the 
great and deplored their cards and fashionable false- 
hoods. John Newton, captain as he had been of a 
slaver, saw the futility of such pin-pricks :— 

“The fashionable world,” so he wrote to Miss More, “ by 
their numbers form a phalanx not easily impressible and their 
habits of life are as armour of proof which renders them not 
easily vulnerable. Neither the rude club of a_ boisterous 
Reformer nor the pointed delicate weapons of the authoress 
before me can overthrow or rout them.” 

But Miss More never forgot to lecture the rich or to 
patronise the poor. 

Calebs in Search of a Wife is an impossible book, and 
I do not believe Miss Harland has read it; but as for 
the famous Shepherd, we are never allowed to forget 
how Mr. Wilberforce declared a few years before his 
death, to the admiration of the religious world, that he 
would rather present himself in heaven with the 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain in his hand than with—what 
think you ?—Peveril of the Peak! The bare notion of 
such a proceeding on anybody’s part is enough to strike 
one dumb with what would be horror, did not amaze- 
ment swallow up every other feeling. What rank 
Arminianism! I am sure the last thought that ever 
would have entered the head of Sir Walter was to take 
Peveril to heaven. 

But whatever we may think of the respective merits 
of Miss More’s nineteen volumes and Sir Walter’s 
ninety-eight, there is no doubt that Barley Wood was 
as much infested with visitors as ever was Abbotsford. 
Eighty a week !— 

“ From twelve o'clock until three each day a constant stream 
of carriages and pedestrians filled the ever-green bordered 
avenue leading from the Wrington village road ” (p. 221). 

Among them came Lady Gladstone and W. E. G., 
aged six, the latter carrying away with him the Sacred 
Dramas, to be preserved during a long life. 

Miss More was a vivacious and agreeable talker, 
who certainly failed to do herself justice with her pen. 
Her health was never good, yet as she survived thirty- 
five of her prescribing physicians her vitality must have 
been great. Her face in Opie’s portrait is very pleasing. 
If I was rude to her ten years ago I apologise and with- 
draw, but as for her books I shall leave them where 
they are—buried in a cliff facing due north, with nothing 
between them and the Pole but leagues upon leagues of 
a hungry ocean, 


A. B. 
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A DEFENCE OF RASH VOWS, 


F a prosperous modern man, with a high hat and a 
frock coat, were to solemnly pledge himself before 
all his clerks and friends to count the leaves on every 
third tree in Holland Walk, to hop up to the City on one 
leg every Thursday, to repeat the whole of Mill's 
Liberty seventy-six times, to collect 300 dandelions in 
fields belonging to any one of the name of Brown, to 
remain for thirty-one hours holding his left ear in his 
right hand, to sing the names of all his aunts in order 
of age on the top of an omnibus, or make any such 
unusual undertaking, we should in modern times con- 
clude that the man was mad, or, as it is sometimes 
expressed, was “an artist in life.” Yet these vows are 
not more extraordinary than the vows which in the 
middle ages and similar periods were made, not by 
fanatics merely, but by the greatest figures in civic and 
national civilisation, by kings, judges, poets, and priests. 
One man swore to chain two mountains together, and 
the great chain hung there, it was said, for ages as a 
monument of that mystical folly. Another swore that 
he would find his way to Jerusalem with a patch over 
his eyes and died looking for it. It is not easy to see that 
these: two exploits, judged from a strictly rational stand- 
point, are any saner than the acts above suggested. A 
mountain is commonly a stationary and reliable object 
which it is not necessary to chain up at night like a dog. 
And it is not easy at first sight to see that a man paysa 
very high compliment to the Holy City by setting out 
for it under conditions which render it to the last degree 
improbable that he will ever get there. 

But about this there is one striking thing to be 
notited. If men behaved in that way in our time we 
should, as we have said, regard them as symbols of the 
“decadence.” But the men who did these things were 
not decadent ; they belonged generally to the most 
robust classes of what is generally regarded as a robust 
age. Again, it will be urged that if men essentially sane 
performed such insanities, it was under the capricious 
direction of a superstitious religious system. This, 
again, will not hold water, for in the purely terrestial 
and even sensual departments of life, such as love and 
lust, the medizeval princes show the same mad promises 
and performances, the same misshapen imagination and 
the same monstrous self-sacrifice. Here we have a con- 
tradiction, to explain which it is necessary to think of 
the whole nature of vows from the beginning. We have 
attempted, in some sense, to do so, and the conclusion 
to which we have come, rightly or wrongly, and. which 
we now desire to explain, is that it is perfectly sane and 
even sensible to swear to chain mountains together, and 
that, if insanity is involved at all, it is a little insane not 
to do so. 

The man who makes a vow makes an appointment 
with himself at some distant time or place. The danger 
of it is that himself should not keep the appointment. 
And in modern times this terror of oneself, of the weak- 
ness and mutability of oneself, has perilously increased 
and is the real basis of the objection to vows of any 
kind. A modern man refrains from swearing to count 
the leaves on every third tree in Holland Walk, not 
because it is silly merely (he does many sillier things), 
but because he has a profound conviction that before 
he had got to the three hundred and seventy-ninth 
leaf on the first tree he would be excessively tired 
of the subject and want to go home to tea. In 
other words we fear that by that time he will 
be, in the common but hideously significant phrase, 
another man. Now it is this horrible fairy tale 
of a man constantly changing into other men that is the 
soul of the decadence. ‘That John Paterson should, 
with apparent calm, look forward to being a certain 
General Barker on Monday, Dr. Macgregor on Tuesday, 
Sir Walter Carstairs on Wednesday, and Sam Slugg on 
Thursday may seem a nightmare ; but to that night- 





mare we give the name of modern culture. One great 
decadent, who is now dead, published a poem some 
time ago in which he powerfully summed up the whole 
spirit of the movement, in declaring that he quite com- 
prehended the feelings of a man about to be hanged:— 


“ For he that lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die.” 


And the end of all this is that maddening horror of 
unreality which descends upon the decadents, and com- 
pared with which physical pain itself would have the 
freshness of a youthful thing. The one hell which 
imagination must conceive as most hellish, is to be 
be eternally acting a play, without even the narrowest 
and dirtiest greenroom in which to be human. And 
this is the condition of the decadent, the zsthetic, of 
the free-lover. To be everlastingly passing through 
dangers which we know cannot scathe us, to be taking 
oaths which we know cannot bind us, to be defying 
enemies who we know cannot conquer us—this is the 
grinning tyranny of decadence which is called freedom. 


Let us turn, on the other hand, to the makers of 
vows. The man who made a vow, however wild, gave 
a healthy and natural expression to the greatness of a 
great moment. He vowed, for example, to chain two 
mountains together, perhaps a symbol of some great 
relief, or love, or aspiration. Short as the moment of 
his resolve might be, it was, like all great moments, a 
moment of immortality, and the desire to say of it 
exvegi monumenlum wre perennius, was the only sentiment 
that would satisfy his mind. The modern zsthetic man 
would, of course, easily see the emotional opportunity : 
he would vow to chain two mountains together. But 
then he would quite as cheerfully vow to chain the 
earth to the moon. And the withering consciousness 
that he did not mean what he said; that he was, in 
truth, saying nothing of any great import, would take 
from him exactly that sense of daring actuality which is 
the excitement of a vow. For what could be more 
maddening than an existence in which our mother or 
aunt received with genial composure the information 
that we were going to assassinate the King or builda 
temple on Ben Nevis, since they had finally realised that 
both intentions partook of the characters of Prose 
Fancies ? 

The revolt against vows has been carried in our 
day even to the extent of a revolt against the typical 
vow of marriage. It is most amusing to listen to the 
opponents of marriage on this subject. They appear to 
imagine that the ideal of constancy was a yoke 
mysteriously imposed on mankind by the devil, instead 
of being, as it is, a yoke consistently imposed by all 
lovers on themselves. They have invented a phrase ; a 
phrase that isa black and white contradiction in two 
words—“ free love,” as if a lover ever had been or ever 
could be free. It is the nature of love to bind itself ; 
and the institution of marriage merely paid the average 
man the compliment of taking him at his word. Modern 
sages offer to the lover, with an ill-flavoured grin, the 
largest liberties and the fullest irresponsibility ; but they 
do not respect him as the old church respected him. 
They do not write his oath upon the heavens, as the 
record of his highest moment. They give him every 
liberty except the liberty to sell his liberty, which is the 
only one that he wants. 


As we have said, it is exactly this back-door, this 
sense of having a retreat behind us, that is, to our minds, 
the sterilizing spirit in modern pleasure. Everywhere 
there is the ridiculous attempt to obtain pleasure without 
paying for it. Thus, in politics, the modern Jingoes 
practically say “‘ Let us have the pleasures of conquerors 
without the pains of soldiers: let us sit on sofas and be 
a hardy race.” Thus, in religion and morals, the 
decadent mystics say, “Let us have the fragrance of 
sacred purity without the sorrows of self-restraint ; let 
us sing hymns alternately to the Virgin and Priapus.” 
Thus, in love the free-lovers say, “‘ Let us have the splen- 
dour of offering ourselves without the peril of committing 
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ourselves ; let us see whether one cannot commit suicide 
an unlimited number of times.” 

Emphatically it will not work. There are thrills, 
doubtless, for the spectator, the amateur and the 
wsthete ; but there is one thrill that is known only to 
the soldier who fights for his own flag, to the ascetic who 
starves himself for his own illumination, to the lover who 
makes finally his own choice. And it is this transhguring 
self-discipline that makes the vow a truly sane thing. 
It must have satished even the giant hunger of the soul 
of a lover or a poet to know that in consequence of some 
one instant of decision that strange chain would hang 
for centuries in the Alps among the silences of stars and 
snows. All around us is the city of small sins, abounding 
in backways and retreats, but surely sooner or later the 
towering flame will rise from the harbour announcing 
that the reign of the cowards is over and a man is burn- 
ing his ships. 


G. Bt. 





GOOD ADVICE FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


Y DEAR GOVERNMENT— 

N I am credibly informed by some near friends of 
mine, who are also employés or acquaintances of your 
own, that you stand at this moment in very desperate 
need of advice. I have even been told that unless you 
receive some sound counsel within the next few days 
you will take toa mere obstinate reiteration of catch- 
words, to drawing mysterious veils between yourselves 
and the public and even to drifting without any apparent 
policy and with no organ of propulsion but what may 
be afforded you by the leading articles of the Poet 
Laureate in your own officialorgan. Such a catastrophe 
could not but imperil the proud position of Dictators of 
Europe, which you now hold; and therefore, at 
some considerable sacrifice of my comfort, I have laid 
down the famous quill with which Iam completing my 
monograph on the “ Conchology of Great Britain” to 
take up the soft pencil with which I indite these news- 
paper articles upon which my livelihood depends. Do 
you meanwhile listen attentively to the instructions I am 
at the pains of giving you. 

The British Constitution was (as I need hardly 
inform you) proceeding rapidly towards that extreme 
democracy which is the political ideal of the Anglo- 
Saxon race when, most unfortunately for human liberty, 
the outbreak of the French Revolution caused a very 
natural reaction in the minds of your revered ancestors, 
This reaction was, however, of no very great duration : 
since the unfortunate events of 1832 the ancient virus of 
the Anglo-Saxon has reasserted itself, and but a short 
while since it seemed that soon no obstacle remained 
to check the disintegrating fever of Liberalism save the 
monopolisation of the land, the exclusive privileges of 
the wealthy, the happily impregnable fortress occupied 
by Brewers and Distillers, the high social consideration 
attached to large usurers, the besotted and hopeless 
condition of the poor, and one or two other remnants 
of the past whose description for the moment escapes 
me. 

Acting doubtless under the conception that these 
forces of resistance had at last given way, you seem to 
have been taken with panic and to have adopted I know 
not what monstrous propositions of reform ; you have 
promised old-age pensions, hinted at a recognition of 
the religion of the Irish in their system of education, 
trifled with the privileges and domestic habits of 
drunkards, and mumbled something about the housing 
of the working classes. What has more concerned my 
own family and that of Mr. Grimble, my neighbour, is 
that you appear at one moment actually to have con- 


sidered the advisability of redeeming some one or other 
of these fantastic pledges, though which of them we 
have never been able to discover. I implore you to cast 
such unreasonable panic aside. The wave of democracy 
is spent, the ebb of that devastating tide is already 
plainly noticeable. You have but to return boldly to the 
traditions which you have always secretly held, to save 
the commonwealth from irreparable disaster and your 
own names from the curses of posterity. 

The first matter on which you can very well restore 
the ancient spirit of that commonwealth whose privi- 
leged custodians you are is the hereditary principle. 
And here I trust I may be excused if I speak a few hard 
but necessary words. In the whole list of the present 
Cabinet I find, out of twenty names, a good three which 
attach to men of very ordinary parts, and some four or 
live others who, if they be men of the most brilliant 
genius in their political ability, yet have no direct 
attachment to the principal families upon relationship 
with whom the homogeneity of a British Government 
depends. Of that great family of CeciL, which has for 
centuries led our armies in the field, directed our internal 
affairs, graced our literature and supported our urban 
industries, I find but /wo in the whole list, and of those 
two one helds no responsible office. Nay, even by the 
somewhat forced method of including those who are 
descended from the women of that gens, or even those 
who have been honoured with its alliance, a paltry six 
is all that the great house can present. The family of 


“CHURCHILL, which has now for some two hundred years 


graced the society and stooda pattern to the chivalry of 
Great Britain, is absent—unless, indeed, we include a 
very roundabout connection. And this, though the 
name of one member at least of that famous house leaps 
unbidden to the lips as an example of all that a soldier, 
a statesman, and a true-bred Englishman should be. Of 
the if-possible-yet-more-renowned family of CAVENDISH, 
the aged head alone sacrifices a leisure earned in 
a long life of ceaseless toil for the State to direct 
his lofty idealism and burning energies to the dis- 
cipline of an unwieldy Council and the sleepless 
custody of the Great Seal of this mighty Empire. 
Where are the Boltons of Lower Cassidy ? where the 
Lords of Glen-Owan ? where the Hereditary Detainers 
of Brinton Abbey? Their places in the Cabinet are 
held by men whose ancestry cannot be traced beyond 
the Disabilities Bill, and I am told that it is in the inten- 
tion of your cabal to exclude even them from an active 
participation in the direction of this country. 

Pursued by this fixed idea that a drab and _ utili- 
tarian democracy is all that England’s destiny contains 
you have again committed the irreparable fault of 
leaving unsatisfied that legitimate desire for ritual 
which is amongst the most enduring characters of the 
State. Inthe past year we have enjoyed 365 honest 
great days of twenty-four hours each. Of this time we 
were compelled to spend but a third in sleep and 
perhaps another third in drinking ; no one will admit 
more readily than I that the greater part of what remains 
should be devoted in any active nation to productive 
labour, but I would have no little part of our leisure 
devoted to public magnificence. In this opinion I am, 
I am sure, supported by the great mass of those whose 
affairs are in your hands. But what dol find? I find 
that out of these 365 days but 38 (or a bare tenth) were 
devoted to military or civil pageant, and of these 
(though they last each but a few hours) six or seven 
have been very abominably managed. The Lord Mayor’s 
Show was excellent, the opening of. Parliament superb, 
but the Procession of Carriages to Downing Street on 
the occasion of the Cabinet Council of August 19th 
deplorable. The return of our great General was a 
farcical drive of two common carriages before a silent 
and sparse mob, the carriages containing the one a 
Prince in loose clothes, the other far behind a lady and 
three military men. No elephants or cymbals, no 
triumphal cars or mystic figures graced this fiasco, and 
I know that Mrs. Gaily for one has refused you the 
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influence of Three Bells because her daughter was not 
allowed to appear as “ Britannia” bearing the shield of 
the Weak Nations with her foot upon an effigy of Kruger, 
and offering a sheaf of corn to the starving wives of the 
enemy. Now this is only a little instance, but I will 
assure you that there are a thousand public houses up 
and down the country that bear you some such grudge 
for your parsimony. 

It is not yet too late to remedy the evil. Upon 
the termination of the present war I suggest a 
triumph wherein Mr. Brodrick, the organiser of victory, 
shall be drawn through the streets at a slow pace in 
a heavily gilt car, chased with emblems of Absolute 
Dominion, Unqualified Conquest, Total Destruction, 
Unmitigated Success, and what not. Since we have not 
in this country the institution of slavery, I suggest that a 
Journalist shall stand at his elbow shouting from time to 
time “Remember that you are a man,” acry that will 
not fail to keep him in good heart in spite of the 
crowd. This car I would have drawn by zebras, led 
by swarthy Ethiops who shall at Imperial intervals 
cry defiance in their tongue to the whole world, while 
behind him a thousand camels laden with booty and 
ridden by usurers shall testify to the great wealth 
acquired in the adventure. Corolino’s famous Dancing 
Dogs and the wonderful Waltzing Horse will not come 
amiss for the vulgar, but then I would have (to add 
dignity to the scene) the whole of the Army, Navy and 
Auxiliary Forces. : 

It would be well, by way of climax, to drag on 
ropes at the end of the procession such of our opponents 
as may have displayed peculiar obstinacy in resisting 
our arms, and these might be pelted the while by 
symbolic figures representing the salaries of the irregulars. 
Thus would our youth learn the practical, as their 
eyes were dazzled by the merely moral, aspect of the 
triumph. 

There is much else that I might say to you, my dear 
Government, were it not tedious to enumerate so many 
details, and perhaps useless, now that I have set you on 
your right path. Thus you might influence the Press, 
not directly (God forbid !), but indirectly, by asking 
smart ladies to invite them to dinner, by dropping hints 
in conversation, by retailing (under all reserve and only 
through subordinates) the true attitude of the German 
Emperor—and so forth. Again, you might give the 
more important diplomatic posts to men of fortune, 
breeding or interest, or, again, to private friends instead 
of following a brute system of hierarchical promotion, 
You might—seeing what the credit of England is—lay 
our burdens in a mass on the debt and make yourselves 
enormously popular and the nation for ever wealthy by 
the abolition of all taxation. 

But I will not importune you with suggestions that 
must, since you began reading this letter, have arisen in 
your own eager brain. Farewell, dear Government, and 
remember the Triumph. We meet again at Phillipolis. 


PANURGE, 





ART, 


THE NEW POSTER ACADEMY—PROFESSOR 
LEGROS, 


N the whoie we are disposed to consider the 
( Poster Academy as a serious movement in poster 
art, its sundry affectations notwithstanding, and to 
welcome its first exhibition as a specimen of right 
endeavour. At the same time we cannot help thinking 
that with a little more forethought the idea might have 
been worked out to greater advantage; there are 


features of the institution which badly require over- 
hauling. The unhappy circumstance of this initial 
effort being made at the Crystal Palace, at once one of 
the ugliest and least accessible buildings near London, 
is sufficiently explained by its connection with the 
International Advertisers’ Exhibition, but there are 
other things which seem to be the result of hurry rather 
than of premeditation. Of these last the most strongly 
marked is a want of system in the hanging, or perhaps 
we should say, the nailing of the posters to the wall. 
In poster art this is admittedly a very difficult problem. 
Colour is—almost universally—assertive. Tone is 
avoided rather than sought to be acquired. The general 
effect is almost bound to be a caricature of that at 
Burlington House, supposing that the same muddled 
hanging prevails. One may then ask what is the best 
way to secure a certain sort of harmony, or at any rate 
to save the eye from that bewilderment derived from 
looking at a too various assortment. Ina picture gallery 
there are two general methods of hanging, one of which is 
by segregating and the other by grouping individual artists’ 
works, and it seems to us that in the case of posters, also, 
both are possible, but the latter method is the more 
commendable of the two. It emphasises the distinction 
between two artists, which otherwise might only be 
perceived dimly or not at all, and, assuming that the 
advertisers are interested, makes their task of selection 
an easier one. The committee of the Poster Academy 
has adopted this system after a fashion, but the grouping 
is of such a go-as-you-please order that it loses half its 
value. This is a matter to which we would earnestly 
call their attention, in order that here, at any rate, the 
artistic poster may have a chance. 

It will be a revelation to many who visit the Poster 
Academy that we have so many capable poster artists, 
and it will assuredly be one of the functions of the 
Academy to unearth still more. Glancing roughly at the 
present efforts “to convince the advertiser that an 
artistic poster is more effective than an inartistic one,” we 
find amongst the British-made articles a very admirable, 
if not very representative, selection of prints from foreign 
designs. It is but little discouragement to our own 
poster art to say that in the meantime this foreign 
material forms the most attractive section of the Exhibi- 
tion : it only means a reminder that the Continent is far 
ahead of us in regard to those mechanical processes by 
which gently gradated colour and the finest quality of 
line can be faithfully reproduced. Poster art in this 
country is circumscribed by certain fixed rules of 
reproduction which enjoin a strict simplicity in colour 
and form. Even so the result, viewed both from the 
artistic and the commercial standpoint, would be nothing 
to find fault with, if vulgarity were not so often mistaken 
for “breadth” and hard crudity for boldness of outline. 
But, as it is, the foreign poster excels ours mainly because 
it is less hampered. The commercial element has been 
made to follow, not to lead. With what result? A 
man of taste can decorate his walls, let us say, with 
nothing but French posters and produce a charming 
effect, but who with a reputation to lose would do the 
same with our own? And this state of things is pre- 
cisely what we hope and trust the new academy will 
alter, though the fight against national bad habit—it is 
really nothing else—will be hard and long. The self- 
complacency that sits so comfortably on the British 
advertiser may, perhaps, find its most fitting expression 
in bad drawings aud archaic colour schemes, but he 
who weuld help the Poster Academy in its self-imposed 
task can have nothing to do with that. He must avoid 
the delusion that commercialism is the excuse for the 
poster and adhere to his resolve to make the poster the 
beautifier of commercialism. 

With a strong committee, most of whom are 
responsible for strong work exhibited here, we have a 
promising beginning of these ends. Mr. Bernard 
Partridge, a born poster artist, has some small but 
admirable examples in his happiest vein, and Mr. 
Dudley Hardy contributes a good deal more than the 
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necessary three published or unpublished works : both 
are disposed to cultivate the flamboyant gaiety of the 
French school. A more solid style is that of Messrs. 
Tom Browne and Cecil Aldin, and their art almost 
gains in the quaintness of its humour what it loses in 
decorative quality. We are glad, too, to notice Mr. 
Graham Robertson amongst those who, like the late Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley, are fond of exploiting the length and 
breadth of art in line. Mr. Robertson, however, con- 
trives to avoid that aroma of foulness that tainted most 
of Beardsley’s cleverly unattractive work. And there is 
other talent, new and old. In conclusion, we are par- 
ticularly glad to note that the clumsy and frequently 
offensive political jape,a glaring example of which is 
displayed on the advertisers’ screens outside, is so far 
absent from the posters in this part of the building. 
May it continue to be so. 

Originality of the saner sort is well exemplified by 
the works of Professor Legros, at present on exhibition 
at Messrs. Carfax’ galleries, in Ryder Street. Com- 
paratively speaking, they are early works—although it 
is exceedingly difficult to believe that some of them are 
the result of anything but the most highly matured art— 
and their experimental character contrasts strikingly 
with the sure and rather dainty draughtsmanship that 
distinguishes the Professor’s work of modern times. 
Something prompts us at this moment to warn the 
artistic purist not to go to Ryder Street lest his feelings 
should be over-harrowed ; should he venture, he will 
find in method and material a sense of the fitness of 
things which is directly opposed to his own, Professor 
Legros has outraged convention in a great variety of 
ways. He has executed landscapes in oil-colour on a 
rough white paper. He has used oil and water colour 
on the same canvas. He has blurred an etching with 
water-colour washes. In one case he appears to have 
followed a practice almost forgotten since the Italian 
Renaissance and mixed tempera with his oil-colour. 
We are at once confronted with the question whether 
in doing all these things he was acting up to his most 
sincere convictions, or whether he was merely adopting 
the eccentricities of mediocrity—whether, in short, 
his art was a pose. The excellence of his latter- 
day work would seem to be sufficient answer, but it is 
hardly necessary to look so far ahead of what he used to 
do. Take, for instance, his “ Study of a Head” (No. 4), 
or the “ Effet du Soir” (No. 8), the one a simple draw- 
ing of a bearded face in pencil, slight wash and black 
chalk, the other an oil landscape on paper, savouring 
strongly of a Gainsborough in colour and feeling, and 
it is obvious that there is something more than uncon- 
ventionality. There is the effectiveness that only a 
Legros could obtain in a Legros manner. The last 
sentence, it seems to us, embodies the main principle of 
this artist's art life. Had it been necessary to his result 
to use coal dust on pink satin or orange juice on vellum, 
he would have done so without the slightest compunc- 
tion. At this early period the rules of brushwork 
troubled him but little, though there is a very fine 
example of his power in this direction in the oil “Study 
of a Head” (No. 12). But for the most part his handling 
is as imperceptible a foot away as it is afar off. Such 
art may not be strict art, but it is good art beyond a 
doubt. 

Professor Legros is more catholic now, so far as the 
employment of several mediums on one picture is con- 
cerned, and he devotes most of his strength to that 
modelling of the human form in which he feels himself 
to be the strongest. Yet, in our opinion, there is 
attached to these early pictures, these landscapes in 
colour and monotone alive with tender light and 
atmosphere, these figures outlined or fully modelled, 
the indescribable interest of an interesting artistic evolu- 
tion. They are the part evidence of the source whence 
sprang his strength, and we shall remember them with 
gratitude for the sight. 


F. J. M, 


THE THEATRE, 


“THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH.” 


\,N March 13th, 1895, Mr. Pinero’s play was pro- 
( duced at the Garrick Theatre. On May 5th of 
the same year the author made a speech at the Royal 
Academy banquet in reply to the toast of “ The Drama.” 
In the course of what was virtually a vindication of the 
“ problem” play, a defence of the claim of an analytical 
modernity of treatment to rank equally with idealism or 
romance as an expression of dramatic art, he said— 

“But, when all is claimed for romance, we must remember 

that the laws of supply and demand assert themselves in the 

domain of dramatic literature as elsewhere. What the people, 
out of the advancement of their knowledge, out of the enlighten- 
ment of modern education, want they will ask for ; what they 
demand they will have. And at the present moment the 
English people appear to be inclined to grant to the English 
dramatist the utmost freedom to deal with questions which have 
long been thought to be outside the province of the stage. I 
do not deplore, I rejoice that this is so, and I rejoice that to the 
dramatists of my day, to those at least who care to attempt to 
discharge it, falls the duty of striking from the limbs of English 
drama some of its shackles.” 
With the great success of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
behind him, with the intellectual success of Tae 
Nolorious Mrs. Ebbsmith—for the play did not obtain an 
enormous “ run”’—just achieved, Mr. Pinero, it would 
seem, was more than justified in making such a speech. 
Yet what is the first indication of the verdict of Time 
disclosed by the reproduction of the play after a six 
years’ interval? As an artist Mr. Pinero’s reputation is 
more than strengthened by the revival. The Nolorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith acts, as it reads, as the most considerable 
effort in serious drama of our most accomplished play- 
wright—not his most complete play; it has faults in 
scheme which make it inferior as a constructed whole 
to The Princess and the Butterfly at least—but his best 
work in the thoughtful treatment of a serious dramatic 
situation. But its thése, its problem, its discussion of 
social ethics, falls away from its essential drama like a 
worn-out cloak. It isas dead as the columns of the 
Times of the day that reported the author’s speech. 
The Profligate, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and The 
Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith are dramas to-day because they 
present a vital dramatic contest in the eternal picture of 
humanity, not because they discuss the social obligations 
and potentialities of the man with a past, the woman 
with a past, or the social futility of doctrines of free 
union. Mrs. Ebbsmith presents the eternal drama of 
the struggle between the mind and the instincts, she is 
a woman who has pictured to herself a love which shall 
rise beyond passion and is reduced to the employment 
of every weapon of the senses, to the acceptance of 
every hrtmiliation of what she calls the “harem” 
system, in order to retain her hold for one hour longer 
over the man who was to have been the partner in that 
castle of the clouds, the union of souls. The unconven- 
tional marital relations of Mrs. Ebbsmith and Lucas 
Cleeve do not affect the situation one jot. Who does 
not know of the same drama played between a couple 
socially linked by every tie of marriage? Why, the 
hardened Mrs. Lucas Cleeve of Mr. Pinero’s last act 
might have played it in a period before the beginning of 
the play, Mrs. Ebbsmith might have herself played it 
in the course of the unhappy marriage to which she 
refers. 

But in spite of the ephemeral nature of the tract 
which is wrapped up in it, the play certainly lives. The 
hopelessness of Agnes’ appeal to Lucas for a passion- 
less idealism, the Duke of St. Olpherts’ brutal picture 
of the sensualist who she had dreamed would 
be the Adam of this Eden, the mingled humiliation 
and triumph of the entrance of the ascetic Agnes in the 
gorgeous dress which she had at first refused to wear, 
all this comes out again as real drama in the revival at 
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the Royalty. And in every one of these scenes, in the 
last of them especially, Mrs. Patrick Campbell's latterly 
developed method of intimate detail, her foundation of 
her art more and more on the lines which have made 
Duse supreme in the revelation of emotion—restraint, 
facial expression, a return to nature—enable her to 
make the utmost of the excellent material which the 
author has given her. After the end of the second act 
the play almost inevitably declines somewhat in interest. 
Inevitably, because by making the most of the pathos of 
the situation in the earlier part of the play, by making 
the man to whom Agnes yields herself a contemptible 
creature instead of an average man, and so by making 
her yielding a humiliation to nature instead of a resigna- 
tion to it, the author renders it almost impossible to 
devise a satisfactory ending to the play within the frame 
of comedy. The religious emotion which prompts her 
to pull the Bible from the flames, and the retirement 
to the country parsonage, although their intention 
is obvious as indicating the development of another 
side to the sentimental nature to replace that which 
is lost, rings artificial in the theatre, partly because 
it is a departure from the interest which has hitherto 
been the central fact of the drama and partly because 
the incident of the Bible is rather needlessly melo- 
dramatic. Yet in this latter part of the play also Mrs, 
Campbell's acting maintained its high level, although it 
could not have the attraction of the earlier acts. In Mr. 
Hare’s part of the Duke of St. Olpherts Mr. George 
Arliss scarcely possesses style enough in his acting to 
resist the unfavourable comparison. Excellent character 
actor as he is, he is not quite suited to this sort of part. 
And surely Mrs. Ebbsmith’s line in the first act, as she 
sees the Duke from the window, “Why, that’s a 
beautiful face! How strange!” might be cut. Mr. 
Courtenay Thorpe was quite sufficiently unpleasant as 
Lucas Cleeve, originally played by Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son. It may be the author’s intention to make the part 
more definitely effeminate, more of a “ character part” 
than did Mr. Forbes Robertson. Mr. Thorpe certainly 
does this, and it may be doubted whether the balance of 
the play is improved thereby. Apart from Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier’s clever little character sketch, and Miss 
Winifred Fraser’s pleasant if rather unvaried perform- 
ance as Mrs. Thorpe, the only other piece of acting which 
deserves notice is Mr, Berte Thomas as Rev. Amos 
Winterfield. This was rzally excellent. 





. 
INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. 
BY F. 


MADDISON. 


Y common consent Mr. Asquith is the ablest 
I industrial statesman on either Front Bench, and 
the Labour Association is to be congratulated on having 
secured for its cause such a powerful advocate as the 
right hon. gentleman. His speech at Coventry last 
Friday, delivered to a magnificent gathering, has called 
public attention to industrial partnership in a manner 
that was scarcely possible in any other way. In these 
days of deadly apathy and widespread indifference to 
serious questions, it was a distinct gain to get some 1,500 
people to listen to a closely reasoned speech on an 
economic subject for nearly an hour. It was altogether 
an unique meeting over which Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
presided, supporting him being representative workmen 
and employers and men of all shades of politics. The 


resolution was moved by an employer (Mr. G. Thomson) 
who has converted his business into a co-partnership 
concern, and Mr. W. Johnson, the well-known Warwick- 
shire miners’ leader, seconded it. The terms of this 
resolution, too, are not without significance, and may, 
perhaps, be usefully quoted here :— 

“That this meeting, realising that the trade supremacy of 
this country is seriously threatened by other nations, urges upon 
al! classes the imperative necessity of securing industrial 
efiiciency, and believes that the union of the interests of capital 
and labour on the principle of labour co-partnership would 
prove an important step to this, promoting as it does industrial 
peace, and ensuring the personal interest of the workers in their 
work, which is essential to our success in the domain of inter- 
national trade.” 

That so large an audience, drawn from Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s sphere of influence, were able to give their minds 
to so parochial a matter as trade and commerce, and to 
dispense with the usual stimulants of the Imperialist 
orator, is a most encouraging sign to those of us who 
have been sorely troubled about the delirious condition 
of the nation during the last eighteen months. 

Mr. Asquith’s speech proved a really notable utter- 
ance, and he resolutely maintained the position he took 
up at the Leeds Chamber of Commerce last autumn 
when he uttered a note of warning as to the danger of 
ignoring the undoubted encroachments made by other 
nations on our industrial supremacy. On that occasion 
Mr. Gerald Balfour gave an indication of his unfitness 
for the office he now holds by indulging in rather cheap 
talk of the ‘‘one Englishman is as good as three French- 
men” order. Far more statesmanlike was Mr. Asquith, 
when he pointed out to his Coventry audience that, for 
the first time, a Continental rival had exceeded us in the 
amount of their exports, and deduced from this and 
other facts that it was time to say, in the words of the 
resolution, “that the trade supremacy of this country is 
seriously threatened by other nations.” In view of the 
apparent helplessness ot the Government to contribute 
anything substantial to the solution of the educational 
side of this problem, and the insular pride and prejudice 
which so largely prevail in commercial circles, the 
Labour Association has performed a national service in 
calling public attention to the existence of a real danger, 
the admission of which must be precedent to any steps 
being taken to adequately meet it. 

Though there is no sovereign cure-all available, 
what is needed is not in doubt. We require the most 
perfect industrial efficiency. This is the goal, and the 
question is how to reach it. Improved education is 
undoubtedly one of the means, but some of us—and Mr. 
Asquith is of the same opinion—think that something 
further is wanted. In fact, the more intelligent the 
craftsman becomes the less likely is he to accept the 
mere wage system as the final stage of industry. What, 
then, is it to be? Mr. Asquith declared for the partner- 
ship of labour. There are, as he said, two opposing 
schools—one seeks the socialisation of capital and the 
other the destruction of combination; the one would 
paralyse initiative and render us impotent as inter- 
national competitors and the other would but intensify 
the conflict between capital and labour. Neither is 
desirable or necessary. Mr. Asquith’s defence of trade 
unionism was complete. There are defects in it, some of 
them inherent to the system, but in the ultimate result it 
is the only agency which has or can possibly safeguard 
the individual worker against capitalism. Without it, to 
use Mr. Asquith’s words, “he would have been a help- 
less, defenceless, isolated unit, face to face with a far 
suporior power.” Such a pronouncement is of enormous 
value in many ways, and not least in its endorsement of 
the policy of the Labour Association, which is to work 
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with the trade unions, and not against them. The 
organised workmen of the country will count nothing as 
an ultimate advantage which is bought at the price of 
the loss of freedom of combination. 


Liberal as were many of the Press notices of the 
Coventry meetings, it may well be that the general reader 
may still be in doubt as to what constitutes this industrial 
partnership so eloquently supported by the ex-Home 
Secretary. This can be explained in a few sentences, 
for it has an actual existence, and is not simply a 
theory. It is quite true that the statistics of this move- 
ment are not great, and even they, as published by the 
Board of Trade, are misleading unless closely analysed. 
All that can be said in this connection is that a variety 
of trades, such as bootmaking, engineering, hosiery, 
building, basketmaking, printing, clothing, weaving, and 
several others, are being carried on with more or less 
success. They range from workshops employing some 
400 workpeople, and doing a business of £60,000 or 
£70,000 per year down to very small concerns. A well- 
known Socialist leader, evidently touched with the 
pride and pomp of the wicked commercialism he so 
strongly denounces, has declared that “they cannot be 
considered to be worthy of comparison with ordinary 
business establishments.” That is a rather rough test, 
and not one which would be accepted by any true 
reformer. At any rate, they cannot be called “ ordinary,” 
for they have three distinguishing features about them. 
There is a threefold participation on the part of the 
employés—in profits, over and above the standard rate 
of wages and other conditions ; in capital, by means of 
the allocation of a portion of their profits; and in 
management, through direct representation on the 
board of directors of the workers as such. Whilst 
there is not absolute uniformity in the application of 
these conditions, the one which is regarded as funda- 
mental is that all workpeople must be eligible to become 
partners, so that the evil of a small number of workmen 
starting a society, and as the business increases 
hiring additional labour in the usual way, is made 
impossible. 

These are the principles which go to make up 
industrial partnership, and they possess obvious advan- 
tages in promoting efficiency. Two or three of these 
are worth noting. To begin with, they bring the 
worker into close contact with the results of his labour, 
giving him an interest, not only in his wages, but in his 
work. It is not at all necessary to indulge in an indis- 
criminate attack on the present wage system to prove 
that it leaves a void to be filled in the minds of the 
more intelligent workinan. However good his employer 
may be, he has no other direct interest in his work than 
his wages. Mr. Asquith rightly pleaded for the creation 
of a sense of possession in the workers, so that a real 
dignity may be given to the function of labour. The 
economic value of making a man feel that he is not 
simply an item in production, but a partner endowed 
with responsibility and sharing in reward, can hardly be 
over estimated. Adam Smith, in his day, told the 
capitalists what they might gain by encouraging the 
labourer with good wages ; the co-partnership advocate 
carries this sound reasoning a stage further by adding 
to the substance of this encouragement. 


In addition to this healthy stimulus to effective 
labour, there is to be taken into account the advantage 
which results from the workers obtaining an intimate 
knowledge of the business in which they are engaged. 
Employers often complain of the ignorance displayed 
by their workpeople when they attempt to place before 


them some of the commercial difficulties which they 
have to contend with. But surely that is inevitable 
under existing conditions? The “hands” are not 
permitted to leave their restricted domain in the work- 
shop, and the narrow groove in which they are kept 
can only produce a one-sided view of things. But 
when men combine both functions of workers and 
shareholders they are brought face to face with the very 
troubles that the ordinary capitalist has to meet. In 
this, as in so many other things, experience is the only 
teacher, but the wage-earner as such never has it, and 
so cannot be fairly blamed if he fails to learn the lesson. 
Industrial partnership would make possible a wide 
knowledge of business affairs amongst the workpeople 
of the country, and that means the avoidance of many 
of the evils which now afflict us. 

The natural result of all this is that industrial peace 
is made more secure, and, as a matter of fact, friction in 
the co-partnership workshops is practically unknown. 
Strikes and lockouts do not exhaust the mischief of the 
conflict between capital and labour. Suspicion of each 
other’s motives, irritating rules designed to annoy rather 
than protect, and an absence of mutuality in the rela- 
tions of the two parties are some of the items in the 
heavy bill of costs which the entire community has to 
pay for the belligerent state which industry is too 
often in. Mr. Asquith did not exaggerate the dangers 
of the situation when he described it as consisting of 
two hostile camps, an armed neutrality at its best, with 
serious outbreaks of actual war at intervals. The trade 
unions are wisely striving to reduce open conflict to a 
minimum by means of conciliation boards, and they are 
all to the good, but something more is needed. Treaties 
of peace are excellent, but the removal of the causes of 
war is still better. Industrial partnership enables men 
to own something instead of being owned, or, at any 
rate, hired. Nothing is so likely to secure an abiding 
peace and to induce men to give of their best as a stimu- 
lating sense of possession. 

In Mr. Asquith’s opinion, the application of these 
principles to industry would supply a new motive 
power, and he is right. If we are to hold our own in 
the international trade struggle, there will need the 
bringing into operation of all our resources, and of these 
none is more rich in possibilities than the endowment 
of the worker with the functions of partnership. The 
human factor in production is the most important of all, 
but it is frequently the one neglected. That system 
which draws forth the best efforts of the workers, 
linking skill of hand and brain with whole-hearted 
service, is, alone capable of sustaining this country in 
the keen industrial competition which now confronts us. 
Co-partnership goes a long way in the direction of this 
ideal—the nearest of any system which has yet been 
tested by experience. It seems to me that necessary as 
are technical training, improved workshop equipment 
and more adaptability to the needs of foreign customers, 
our ultimate success will mainly depend upon the extent 
to which we are able to create an industrial patriotism, 
a common desire to see England supreme. This can 
never be so long as the masses of the workers are 
Outlanders—Helots of the workshop, without a Park 
Lane for a refuge in their distress. Co-partnership 
enfranchises, and industrial citizenship gives birth to 
new hopes and higher aspirations, resting on the solid 
foandation of a real community of interest. There is 
thus generated a living force of enormous economic 
value, the utilisation of which is the sum and 
substance of Mr. Asquith’s plea for industrial partner- 
ship. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


MOBILE SIEGE GUNS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—Please allow me to comment on the “ short historical 
statement” on page 588 of your last issue. You suggest that 
the discovery of the possible mobility of heavy siege guns 
was first made by the French in 1888 or 1890. This is an 
error. 

During the Indian Mutiny, the Shannon's heavy 8in. 
guns were fought in the first line of skirnushers ; this was 
mentioned by Lord Clyde, in his despatches, as heretofore 
unknown. On the line of march our guns were drawn by two 
elephants, or by twenty-two bullocks. In action they were 
handled at a smart run by twenty bluejackets; not only were 
they as mobile as infantry, but sometimes it was as much as 
the skirmishers could do to keep up with them. The mobility 
of heavy siege guns was neither a French nor a South African 
discovery ; it was the discovery of the late Captain Sir William 
Peel, R.N., brother of the present Lord Peel, in 1857, and the 
Shannon's Naval Brigade were the first who carried it 
into practical effect. 

Your obedient servant, 
EDMUND VERNEY., 
Claydon, Bucks, March 4, 1got. 

[Sir Edmund Verney is perfectly right, and calls our 
attention to a precedent which had escaped us. The credit 
of the idea must, as he says, be given to Captain Peel. Mobile 
heavy pieces, however, in their present form—that is a perma- 
nent and practical type of field artillery in European armies, 
as distinguished from a makeshift—surely date from the com- 
pletion of the experiments of 1894, and the putting of the 150 
and 120 millimetre guns into the field. The first experiments 
of 1888 were, as our correspondent justly observes, a copy of 
the Indian precedent.—Eb. SPEAKER. ] 


MATTHEW ARNOLD ON MACAULAY, 


Sir—Will you permit me to correct a common error 
which reappears in your contributor’s article on Macaulay the 
Historian? It is there stated that Matthew Arnold said of 
Macaulay’s style that “its character avers a perpetual appear- 
ance of hitting the right nail on the head without the reality.” 
This hardly does justice to Matthew Arnold's own style; but 
it does still less justice to the remark which is supposed to be 
quoted, and the least justice of all to Arnold’s opinion of 
Macaulay. As a matter of fact, he was not speaking of the 
historian in the passage which your reviewer has rather 
parodied than quoted. He was speaking of Hepworth Dixon, 
whose style, he said, was “middle-class Macaulayese ;” and 
then he went on to explain what he meant by “ middle-class 
Macaulayese,” in some such words as those employed by your 
reviewer. But what he said about Hepworth Dixon was a 
compliment to Macaulay, not the reverse. 

Yours faithfully, 
AARON WATSON. 
The Corner, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


THE KING'S ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS. 

Sir—It is reported that a memorial is to be presented to 
His Majesty praying that the King’s Royal Buckhounds may 
be discontinued in the future. The present occasion is a 
fitting opportunity for all lovers of progress and of humanity 
to unite in the effort which is being made to cause to cease 
What is nothing less than a blot on our twentieth century 
civilization, The letters which have appeared in various 
newspapers from time to time, written by clergymen and 
gentlemen living in the neighbourhood of Windsor, afford 
ample testimony as to the atrocities (I can find no other 
word) which have been perpetrated by this institution 
bearing the name of our late beloved Queen, to some of 
which I can bear personal witness. That this agitation is 
not one fomented merely by cranks is proved by the fact that 
it is supported by many sportsmen; nor is this surprising. 
They, more than other men, are able to value at its true worth 





the plea sometimes put forth that the poor beast itself enjoys 
a chase which not infrequently ends in its having to be put 
out of its misery. 

When Mr. Gladstone returned to power in 1892 it was 
generally understood that the Buckhounds would be discon- 
tinued ; but, unfortunately, the expectation was not fulfilled, 
and the chance was lost. Recent representations on the 
subject to the Prime Minister were answered by Lord Salis- 
bury in characteristic fashion by the appointment of a new 
Mascer, although the opinion of the late Queen on the matter 
was an open secret. It would be well, therefore, that those of 
us in this country who even in these days are not ashamed to 
be humanitarians, should unite in doing what we can to sweep 
away an abuse which combines the maximum of cruelty with 
the minimum of genuine sport. 


E. G. B, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall, S.W., 
20th February, 1gor. 
BRITISH-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT ACT. 


SiR—It is satisfactory to note from various expressions in 
THE SPEAKER that some leaders of thought are awake to 
the disastrous consequences entailed by the much-vaunted 
British-American Copyright Act. That the alteration aug- 
mented the incomes of a few litiérateurs is possible. But 
surely this is a poor result for subverting the whole trend of 
our thought to support the somewhat narrow ideal of the 
United States citizen, which is what it comes to. For the pen 
is mightier than the sword : most of us being too !azy to form 
Opinions for ourselves unconsciously assimilate them from the 
books and newspapers we read ; and nowadays nothing seems 
written with a single eye to present mere facts. From the 
statesman who hashes up history to suit American suscepti- 
bilities to the hack who advertises a new dancer—all have 
their visions deflected by the baleful dollar will o' the wisp. 
Even a novel to be acceptable must have for heroine an 
American, who confounds the women and conquers the men 
by her beauty and audacity, and for deus ex machind one, who 
if not born in the United States, must at least have made his 
money there. There is no chance of a publisher considering 
any tale where the necessary fool or knave is depicted as an 
American or of any nationality they favour. Hence it follows 
all the despicable characters have to be English (British not 
essential in this connection), which will soon be all we shall 
have left. For nothing is more certain than, “ Who writes 
himself down an ass, an ass he becomes.” It is to be feared 
this tendency to defer to foreign prejudices may have far- 
reaching effects that would have humiliated an old-fashioned, 
self-respecting Englishman. As it is, one hears with mixed 
feelings of a future legislator rushing off to lecture in the 
United States on our African mishaps, expressing himself 
with so modest an appreciation of our deserts as to turn 
hostility into indifference. It is, indeed, a serious question 
whether, for the sake of the temporary gains of a few authors— 
for probably even the American appetite for sweets may in 
time be satiated—it is worth while that our literature should 
be degraded, our people made a laughing-stock, and our 
national ideals neglected and forgotten. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. D.C. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION IN IRON 
GOODS. 


SiR—Will you kindly allow me to supply an omission in 
the letter which you were good enough to insert in your last 
issue ? 

I should have stated that American competition with us 
ia iron and steel goods had recently been treated by a very 
competent writer in a scries of articles in The Edinburgh 
Evening News. In these articles the figures and many of the 
facts I quoted, as well as others illustrating the subject, are 
fully and very strikingly discussed, and the means are indi- 
cated by which the threatened danger to our home industry 
must be met if it is to be met at all, 


AND STEEL 


ANDREW MARSHALL. 
Dunmore, Moffat, N.B. 
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REVIEWS. 


AN EXPERT ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


VENGEANCE AS A POLICY IN AFRIKANDERLAND. By Francis J. 
Dormer. London: ].-Nisbet and Co. 


Mr. F. J. Dormer, the author of Vengeance as a Policy 
in Afrikanderland, has an unquestioned right to the oft- 
abused title given above in respect of the distressful 
country that occupies so much of our thoughts. 

Newspaper man, Uitlander, and _ capitalist, the 
friend and associate of Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Dormer has had 
more opportunities than most men to become acquainted 
with the secret strings that have moved the dismal 
panorama which the last eighteen months have unrolled 
before us. In a trenchant style Mr. Dormer, with a 
brutal and incisive frankness, Jets in the light on the 
dark places of South African policy and supplies a 
commentary upon South African Blue-books and their 
handmaid, the South African Press, that will come as a 
surprise to many who are content to salve their 
conscience with the notion that the war was inevitable. 

Having said this much in praise of Mr. Dormer’s 
qualifications for his work, we must protest against the 
extraordinary and bewildering arrangement of the book 
itself. 

Such a volume would have been dear to Alice in 
Wonderland, for it literally begins at the end, and must 
be read from the last page backwards to the preface. 
To any one approaching the book in the ordinary 
fashion the result is somewhat bewildering. We 
read, for instance, in the preface, and the idea 
is elaborated in the first article, that Mr. Rhodes has 
made himself for the rest of his natural life the man 
absolutely impossible, and we read on to find on p. 185 
the opinion, quoted with approval, “that Mr. Rhodes is 
not infallible, but we cannot do without him—not yet.” 
Similar instances could be quoted, and it is not given to 
the “man in the street” to discover that the varying 
opinions record different phases of Mr. Dormer’s mind at 
different periods, nor that the one we stumble upon first 
is later in date than that which we reach after pages 
of careful reading. 

Despite all this irritating confusion of arrangement, 
much of the matter is excellent, and it gives us valuable 
first-hand evidence of the designs, the character and the 
influence of Mr. Rhodes ; of the machinations that led 
up to the outbreak, and the Press campaign ; and it 
furnishes some very useful opinions on Crown Colony 
government and the future settlement. 

Most interesting of all is the picture drawn by no 
unfriendly hand of the man at whose door more than 
any other lies the blame for all the national loss and 
dishonour that has besmirched the name of England. 

At the end of the book we find a paper written in 
1884, just as Mr. Rhodes was beginning what promised 
to be a great and honourable career :— 

“To Mr. Mackenzie the intervention of Cecil Rhodes in 
Bechuanaland is an affront that cannot be borne, an unparalleled 
audacity that makes him ask whether Rome stands where it 
stood before. To Sir Hercules Robinson it is a happy issue 
out of all his afflictions ; to the powers that be at home, the 
elimination of the ‘ Imperial factor ’ is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished "— 

and the article winds up with a characteristic utterance 
of Mr. Rhodes—“ The interior is all right.” 

The next preceding article, dated January, 1895, 
called significantly enough “ Faithful are the wounds of 
a friend,” shows us the new Rhodes, spoiled by success, 
the young man in a hurry, and it should be carefully 
studied by every one who still clings to the belated 
doctrine of the inevitability of the Transvaal War. 

Mr. Dormer clearly shows, and no one can do so 
more clearly, the growing distaste in January, 1895, all 
over South Africa with the ways and works of Mr. 


Kruger, and he indicates clearly enough the possibility 
of a sane and peaceable reform. To this reform the 
great stumbling-block was Rhodes :— 

“ Rhodes, however, who seems to think far more of giving 
Kruger a fall than of dealing with these difficulties in the manner 
of a prudent statesman, will listen to none of this, and he seems 
to be under the impression that there is an urgency in the 
matter, which I am quite unable to comprehend.” 

And again :— 


“T had a serious and, at the same time, curious conversation 
upon this subject with our friend on the day upon which I came 
to the conclusion that there was no longer any place for me 
among his coadjutors and supporters. I took the liberty of an 
old associate to tell him that I did not like his new ideas nor 
his new men. He replied that I was too cautious, too stern, 
and too squeamish. Everybody was too squeamish, unless it 
were the doctors! Their trade made them more indifferent 

than other people to the shedding of blood! With a little 

blood-shedding everything could be accomplished, and nothing 
of consequence without. We were going to see great changes 
before long. England was sick of Radical administration; the 

Tories would be in power within six months, and there would 

be an opportunity for putting things right in South Africa, and 

not in South Africa alone, but all over the African continent.” 

The allusion to the doctors is curious, for elsewhere 
Mr. Dormer shows how Mr. Rhodes divested himself of 
his more prudent advisers, and surrounded himself with 
a little junto of medical men, who were as scatter- 
brained in their political ideas as- they were profes- 
sionally indifferent to bloodshed. The prescience of 
this notable crew may be gauged by the opinion of Dr. 
Jameson recorded by Mr. Dormer on page 209, who 
thought that “ Boer fighting qualities are the ‘ biggest 
bubble of the century,’ they are less to be dreaded even 
thanthose of Lo Bengula! Prick the bubble once and it’s 
all over.” Silly babble enough, but such were the guides 
that led this country on to a national disaster ; which 
will in a few months come home to the pocket of every 
taxpayer in the kingdom. 

The rest of the book traces the development of the 
schemes of Mr. Rhodes and his Cabinet of medical 
enthusiasts. We read of the efforts made by Mr. 
Dormer and others to avert the doom impending 
over South Africa, of the obstinacy of Kruger, of the 
doings of that notable body, the South African League, 
of the “ tuning” of the Press, and all the minor factors 
in the evolution of the drama, with the sense of fatalism 
that broods over the masterpieces of Greek tragedy. 
The nation was drunk with prosperity, fiddling and 
dancing, while Rhodes with his paltry doctors and his 
trivial journalists was carefully planning a great national 
catastrophe, the end of which no man can foresee. 
Upon pages 30 and 31 will be found the dismal 
record of the failure of the moderate man_ before 
the underhand influence of the mischief-makers, 
and though we do not endorse Mr. Dormer’s theory, 
which he elaborates at some length, that the mining 
people were innocent of the conspiracy to  pro- 
mote the war, and therefore should not be held liable 
for the cost, yet we believe that a distinction can fairly 
be drawn between those who employed Mr. Mony- 
penny and similar firebrands and the moderate section 
who wished to be left in peace to prosecute their 
industry in a reformed Transvaal. Not for the first 
time in the world’s history has a violent minority 
brought ruin and misery upon the indolent and indiffe- 
rent mass of their fellow-citizens. The lesson is writ 
large over this Transvaal business for all to read ; yet 
in 1901 we allow the little knot of those who control 
the Zimes newspaper and the share-market to push this 
Empire into courses which shatter and destroy our 
national ideals, just as Mr, Rhodes and his hirelings in 
the Press in 1898 dragged South Africa to its doom. 

Upon the question of settlement as bearing on the 
Crown Colony question Mr. Dormer is clear and con- 
vincing. For him the sounding list of famous and 
“tactful” administrators, as set forth in our Times, has 
no illusion. Mr. Dormer knows his official and knows 
the effect that his airs of supercilious arrogance have 
upon the ordinary Briton who happens for his sins to 
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live away from these shores. As for its effect upon the 
Boer, we may quote from p. 83 :— 

“The Crown Colony policy seems to me to afford no pros- 
pect of attaining either of those ends (a reconciled South Africa 
and a secure Imperial position). I ask myself what the Boer 
will most dread as the worst evil that can possibly befall him 
when he has to settle down under the new régime ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the sfafus of a Crown Colony, as 
the Transvaal was in the five years succeeding the former 
annexation, would be regarded by every patriotic burgher as 
more intolerable even than a military despotism, as the very 
lowest depth of degradation to which his country could possibly 
descend.” 

Mr. Dormer goes on to elaborate a scheme for the unifi- 
cation of South Africa by the annexation of the two 
republics to the Cape Colony as an alternative. We are 
not able to follow him into the details of his plan, but we 
are convinced that in the broad principles laid down 
by him lies the only chance of a safe issue from the 
welter of confusion in which we find ourselves landed. 
A Liberal empire must be governed on Liberal principles, 
or it will crumble and perish. Absolute rule over inferior 
races is perilous and demoralising to the rulers ; over a 
race akin in blood and traditions it is hopeless and 
impossible. 

South Africa must be ruled by the South African 
people as Australia is ruled by Australians and Canada 
by Canadians, and the machinations of the Rhodeses of 
the future, to be carried out for the profit of aliens, at 
the cost of British blood and treasure, must be rendered 
impossible. 

We welcome Mr. Dormer’s book, which we 
could wish better arranged, as a valuable contribution 
to the inculcation of these wholesome truths. To the 
serious student of recent South African history it is 
indispensable. 





A DENUNCIATION OF PARENTS. 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) 
Gilman. London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN is a good 
example of a good class, the women whose ethical 
enthusiasm and readiness to remake heaven and earth 
constitute one of the few symptoms of that youth of the 
world which luxury and levity always miss and only 
moral severity can give. She has ideas, controversial 
ability, literary liveliness and hope. But she has also all 
the besetting faults of the school. She has, like her 
sisters in arms, a wholly insufficient sense of the com- 
plexity of life : it seems never to strike her that as it is 
almost impossible to say that any single man is wholly 
bad, it is even more difficult to say that any institution, 
the aggregate of a million varying men, is wholly bad. 
She has, again, that queer faith in the “ expert” which 
is the mark of the complete amateur. She is very 
anxious that we should hire educational experts to tend 
our children. We might do so: we might hire 
distinguished prose writers to write our love-letters, 
No doubt they would be done better: but there are 
some things that should be done by an individual for 
himself, or not at all. Lastly, and it is the most 
important point, Mrs. Stetson Gilman is at one with the 
intellectual women of her type in attaching an enormous 
importance to the domain of “science” in ethics and 
politics and in manifestly not having the most remote or 
glimmering notion of what “ science” means. 

This ignorance as to the meaning of science most 
particularly vitiates Mrs. Stetson Gilman’s latest book, 
Concerning Children, ‘The case rests almost entirely upon 
one statement which she makes with even more than 
her usual courage and clearness, and which is almost 
bewilderingly untrue. “ Ethics,” she says, “is as plain 
ascience as physics, and as easy of application.” As we 





should be sorry to think that Mrs. Gilman knows nothing 
about ethics, we take refuge in the assumption that she 
knows nothing about physics. But the remark itself is 
as wild as saying that Brighton is as big as the moon. 
Physics is a science : it has fixed methods, and final and 
demonstrated conclusions. Ethics is not a science at 
all in that sense ; it is universally admitted and discussed, 
like literature or politeness, but no single iota of it has 
ever been demonstrated as the circulation of the blood 
has been demonstrated. Mrs. Stetson Gilman goes on 
to speak of explaining to children the value of truth. 
Can she prove to any opponent, small or big, by actual 
experiment, that truth-telling, with all its toils and 
troubles, is advantageous in the sense that she could 
prove, by actual experiment, the principle of the lever ? 
A child can, and does, become convinced of the vilue 
of truth, as he becomes convinced of the kindness of a 
particular uncle, or the beauty of a particular meadow. 
These conclusions are quite as sure, or more sure, than 
the conclusions of science; but to call them science is 
to juggle with words and, in enlarging the realm of 
science, to dilute with sentiment and degrade with 
obscurities its own peculiar glory of certitude and calm. 
Talking wildly about the similarity of physics and ethics 
can only result in two exceedingly vile things, a senti- 
mental science and a cold morality. 

Hence comes the very peculiar quality of this book. 
Mrs. Gilman offers a number of suggestions which con- 
sidered as suggestions are not only able and original, but 
sympathetic and true. Nothing could be better, for 
example, than the righteous eloquence with which she 
pleads for courtesy to children. But her unfortunate 
notion that she is dealing with fixed quantities leads her 
into that maniacal dance which is called “ following a 
thing to its legitimate conclusion.” This peculiar 
pastime leads, in the case of the question of courtesy, to 
a cut-and-dried theory that people should never laugh 
at children. In discussing this she uses the words 
“laugh” and “ jeer” as interchangeable : an admirable 
example of the blundering of exact ethics. Laughing 
and jeering are as different as throwing snowballs and 
firing Lyddite shells. To jeer at a child is contemptible ; 
but not much more so than to jeer ata man. But to 
laugh at a child is simply the natural thing to do and a 
great compliment. Whence came this extraordinary 
idea that laughing at a thing is hostile? Friends 
laugh at each other; lovers laugh at each other ; all 
people who love each other laugh at each other. And 
if Mvs. Stetson Gilman can by any possibility help laugh- 
ing at a child the moment he puts his preposterous face 
into the door, she has a different sense of humour from 
ourselves. Does not Mrs. Gilman see that to suppress 
so essential a sentiment, to treat a baby painting his nose 
blue with portentous silence and solemnity is to create 
an atmosphere far more false, a cloud of lies a hundred 
times thicker than all the conventions against which she 
protests? The lovable grotesqueness of children is a 
part of their essential poetry, it symbolises the foolish 
freshness of life itself, it goes down to the mysterious 
heart of man; the heart out of which came elves and 
fairies and gnomes. So far from wishing that children 
should be treated with the ridiculous and pompous 
gravity with which civilised men treat each other, 
we ourselves wish that civilised men were treated as 
children are, that their blundering utterances were 
always laughed at in kindness, that their futile amuse- 
ments were relished as quaint and graceful instead of 
vulgar and eccentric, that their sins were punished 
without morbid exaggeration, and their whole life 
frankly admitted to be a stumbling and groping and 
stammering after better things. If a stockbroker were 
gaily patted on the head when he had made a million, 
perhaps he would think less of his triumph ; if a poet 
only had his hair pulled affectionately when he cursed 
God, it is probable that he would not do it again. 

The same profoundly unnatural rationalism marks 
the author’s observations on the virtue of Obedience, 
of which she profoundly disapproves. And yet the 
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substitute that she offers for obedience is a hundred times 
more cowardly and fictitious. ‘“ The child can be far better 
protected by removing all danger: which our present 
civilization is quite competent to do.” Let us take the 
case of fire. The child is not to be told, what is an 
eternal and typical truth, “ This is the most beautiful 
thing in the world : but you must not touch it. It is the 
thing which warms if you obey it, but bites if you 
disobey.” But the child is to be told, in effect, what is 
a silly lie, “ There is no such thing as fire: you have 
never seen it in your nursery.” Mrs. Gilman complains 
that obedience discourages will and personality and 
then proposes to encourage those qualities by removing 
all danger and difficulty! Mrs. Gilman does not really 
understand what is meant by obedience. She always 
uses the word as identical with slavery, whereas it is 
inconsistent with it. A slave cannot be obedient ; we 
might as well speak of a tree being taciturn or an oyster 
being good-tempered. A thing which cannot disobey is 
not obedient : obedience is a choice: and it isa choice 
involved in civilization. Mrs. Gilman is singularly out 
in her bearings in saying that the upholders of obedience 
have to fall back on the case of soldiers and sailors 
and that “they do not speak of it as_ particularly 
desirable among farmers and merchants.” Whether 
they do or not, it certainly is. Without some compro- 
mise of obedience in the matter, the farmer and 
merchant would both be bankrupt in a month. Every 
train that Mrs. Gilman travels in would be smashed up, 
every bank in which she put her money would ruin her, 
every house she lived in would fall down, if there were 
no established principle of one man promptly acting 
on the signals of another man. And this is all obedi- 
ence is, 

Obedience is simply a division of labour; and we 
do not know why it should be so impossible to let an 
intelligent child see that you really do know something 
that he does not. Mrs. Gilman takes the case of 
teaching a child arithmetic and not explaining the 
reason for a certain process. But will Mrs. Gilman 
tell us what she would do if a child chose to deny 
that a curly figure meant eight and a straight figure 
meant one? 

We are warmly in sympathy with those parts of 
Mrs. Gilman’s book in which she protests against the 
foolish restrictions under which children are placed ; the 
idiotic idea, for example, that it is disgraceful to be sandy 
in playing in a sand-pit or muddy in making mud pies. 
We might as well think it dirty to be all over soap when 
we are washing. But we think these follies are the 
faults of individuals and periods, not of the institution of 
the family. We see noconceivable reason for supposing 
that State educational officials would not be as shallow, 
as hasty, as self-important and as childish as any 
parents ; and with this horrible further touch, that in 
them there would be nothing to appeal to, no basic 
morality of blood and bone which might survive insult 
and division. So that we come back to Mrs. Stetson 
Gilman's fundamental error, that she tries to preserve 
the salutary coldness of science in the midst of a sub- 
ject which is simply not to be comprehended except in 
the furnaces of primal passion. Morality is not 
merely a matter of what is done ; it isa matter of the 
heat and altitude with which it is done. No person can 
talk about children (unless he is merely talking about 
whooping-cough) if he has not clearly in mind the huge 
mass of tribal love and tragedy under which this globe 
has groaned from the beginning. If ever mothers like 
Mrs. Stetson become educationalists primarily, then, in 
rising to that height of moral cultivation, they will have 
sunk lower than the pole-cat or the wolf. In the vast 
sea of living humanity, upon which the whole of our 
educated class is a mere tlake of foam, the family instinct 
is the indestructible mimimum of morality; the one 
germ of social seriousness, To kick down the ladder 
by which we have climbed is ungrateful, but to kick 
down the ladder when we are half-way up it is some- 
thing else as well. If Mrs. Stetson Gilman carries too 


far her trust in education as a science in a great State 
temple of knowledge, she will indeed kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg. The builder of that cold temple 
shall see his folly in the gradual dehumanization of 
his own children before his own eyes. Upon the 
builder of that temple shall descend the literal fulfilment 
of that ancient and mysterious curse which was pro- 
nounced upon the rebuilder of Jericho: “ He shall lay 
the foundation on his first-born; and on his youngest son 
shall he set up the gates of it.” 


G. K. C. 





HARDLY AN ANTHOLOGY. 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY (TENTH TO NINETEENTH CEN- 
rURIES). By Henry Carrington, M.A., Dean of Bocking. 
London and New York : Henry Frowde, Igoo. 


Ir this book had been called an Anthology of the Dean 
of Bocking’s Versions (of which a much larger collection 
was once privately printed), less injustice would have 
been done, if not to his pretty accomplishment as a 
translator in verse, at least to the wealth and variety 
of French poetry. The Dean’s daughter, Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco, is responsible for the selection 
and presumably for an absurdly pretentious title; her 
preface hints at an educational purpose in the publica- 
tion ; and therefore it ought to be said that the flower of 
French poetry is most inadequately represented in this 
compilation. The best verse is doubtless in many 
cases the least quoted, and it is by no means to be 
regretted that room has been found here for examples 
of many meritorious poets whose very names are 
unfamiliar to the bulk of cultivated English people— 
medieval singers, satellites of the famous Pleiad, 
lyrists of the seventeenth century who stood apart 
from the characteristic tendencies of the age, lesser 
lights of the romantic and Parnassian movements ; 
but others are included whose place in French litera- 
ture it would be flattery to describe as subordinate, and 
there are some remarkable omissions: you will find 
renderings of very middling poetry by Delille, 
Chateaubriand, J.-J. Ampere, Ulric Guttinguer, Mes- 
dames de Genlis and de Girardin, and nothing from the 
Song of Roland, from Rutebeuf, Théophile, La Fontaine, 
Racine, J.-B. Rousseau, Laprade, Auguste Barbier, 
Leconte de Lisle, Paul Verlaiue or Heredia. But it is 
not Mr. Carrington who called the book an anthology 
of French poetry ; nor is it his fault, one may suppose, 
that in the chronological arrangement of the versions 
Alain Chartier is assigned to the fourteenth century (he 
was a child when it closed), while Clement Marot 
(b. 1497) precedes Charles d'Orléans (b. 1391) among 
the poets of the fifteenth. 

The Dean of Bocking is, en the whole, a careful 
and intelligent translator; he is well versed in the 
original language, and as a versitier he is often fluent 
and sometimes resourceful. The best of his renderings 
are fairly exact and may be read with some pleasure. 
But he is not a poet, and the recreative faculty of the 
ideal translator has been denied to him entirely. More 
commonly faithful to the idiom than to the atmosphere 
of his poets, he relies very much on poetical tags and 
set phrases, and ekes out many a stanza with conven- 
tional ornament. Absorbed in the search for equivalent 
symbols, he rarely reflects the emotions behind them or 
reproduces the shy associations of language. In the 
earlier pieces especially Mr. Carrington generally falls 
into the worst kind of misinterpretation—without actual 
mistakes, he conveys utterly false impressions of the 
medizval spirit; and he does not possess the imagina- 
tion which could atone for the want of a delicate literary 
sympathy. It is enough to read the first specimen of 
all, the Cantiléne believed to be the earliest French 
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poem extant, to measure this irremediable defect. It 
reads well, but Mr. Carrington’s spruce lines are 
more than a thousand years away from the original. 
If he had been a poet, in default of the rare 
faculty of seizing and evoking the atmosphere of the 
French poem, he would have created another for 
himself. This is what, for example, Rossetti did in his 
version of Villon’s noble “ Ballad of Dead Ladies.” It 
is nothing like Villon: it is full of the affectations of a 
conscious medizevalist; yet it is, when all is said, a 
beautiful and an original poem—a poem to be read not 
alone for the interest of comparing it with the French, 
but for its own ripe colour and affecting grace, sufficient 
to redeem the redundancy of “dule and teen,” the 
eccentricity of “ yester-year,” and the grotesque rime 
of “lilies” and “ Alice.” But compare that second 
strophe with Mr, Carrington’s :— 
“ Where is the learned Heloise, 
For whom Abelard was fain 
As a monk to end his days ? 
Such a meed his love did gain. 
In like way, where is the Queen 
Who Buridan in sack did close, 
And had him tossed into the Seine ? 
But—where are the last year’s snows ?” 
How bloodless this is, how tame and (the third line 
suggests) how emasculate! Only one verse is good in 
itself, the seventh, and that is not exactly a frouvaille. 
It may be observed by the way that Mr. Carrington in 
the envoy translates “que ce refrain ne vous remaine” 
as though gue meant de crainle que: Rossetti took it to 
mean sans que, a moins que; and I cannot but think 
Rossetti was right. 

The beginning of a balade by Christine de Pisan 
may be quoted in fuller illustration of the above 
remarks, while we speak of the earlier poets. The 
French runs :— 

“Tant avez fait par vostre graut doulceur, 

Tres doulz ami, que vous m'aver conquise. 

Plus n'y convient complainte ne clamour, 

Ja n'y ara par moy deffense mise. 

Amour le veult pas sa doulce maistrise, 

Et moy aussi le veuil, car, se m'ait Dieux, 

Au fort c’estoit folour quant je m’avise 

De reffuser ami si gracieux.” 
Now Mr. Carrington’s English is smooth, but bald and a 
mere paraphrase. The third line becomes— 


“ No scruples now befit nor doubts remain "’; 


if complainte could be twisted into “scruples,” clamour 
has nothing to do with “doubts.” For “se m/‘ait 
Dieux ” (= Dieu aidant”) “so may God approve ” will 
hardly pass ; and 


“Tt were great folly were I still to flee 


” 


misses the point of theself-reproach. The third strophe 
begins, “If I accept you :” the French is— 


, 


“Sivous retien et vous donne m’amour ”; 


and here it is difficult not to suppose that Mr. Carrington 
has mistaken the affirmative si for the conditional se : 
the third line of the English in the same strophe is 
simply padding. 

Turning to the moderns and confining ourselves to 
poems that are extremely well known, we shall find the 
measure of the Dean of Bocking’s shortcoming in his 
versions of Fortunio’s song out of Musset’s Le Chandelier 
and Hugo’s verses “A une femme” from that divine 
collection, the “ Feuilles d’Automne.” The former is 
not without the merits of neatness and fidelity (for I 
assume ‘my fantasy” is a mere misprint); but it is 
ruined by the want of that spontaneity which is the great 
charm of the French, and in the fourth strophe the 
translator simply breaks down :— 

“ The anguish that a love untold 
Makes us deplore 


I carry in my heart of old— 
I can no more.” 


Who “deplores” an anguish which he feels? The 
perfunctory rimes, the vagueness and the emptiness of 


these four lines make them quite unworthy of com- 
paring with the original :— 
“Du mal qu'une amour ignorée 
Nous fait souffrir, 
Jen me rte lame de hirée 
JuUSquia mourtr, 
In the verses from Hugo there is not a drop of 
passion, and nearly all the brilliant and concrete imagery 
ot this little gem is lost in the English. “ Subject 
millions” is a newspaper phrase: Hugo said, “mon 
peuple a genoux” which is surely not untranslatable ; 
he ottered 
“mon char,et mon sceptre . .. . 
Et ma couronne d'or, et mes bains de porphyre,” 
which is infinitely more dazzling than the compre- 
hensive— 
‘** Power, pomp, and state, and purple luxury” 
of Mr. Carrington; and he did not talk about “ Jove’ 
and “ Olympus’ height” but of God, the air and the 
waves, angels and-demons. The Dean of Bocking’s 
volume of translations from the great French poet is 
well known, since it has reached a third edition ; and I 
am sure something worthier of his genius than this and 
the other pieces of Hugo included in this new book 
might have been extracted from that source. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Carrington’s limita- 
tions as a translator are always so conspicuous: he has 
chosen a great many poems which demand little of that 
imagination, little of that sensitive literary tact which 
have been denied him, and on the contrary give the 
fullest opportunity to his scholarship, brightness and 
fluency. Among the most pleasant examples, I would 
mention his renderings of Charles d'Orléans’ famous 
rondel, “ Le temps a laissié son manteau,” Ronsard’s 
sonnet to Héléne, “Quant vous serez bien vieille,” 
Malherbe’s “Consolation 4 M. du Perrier,” and the 
fragments of Chénier's last Jambes. These and several 
more, if they fail to give any adequate notion of the 
charm and power of the original, will, at least, not 
exasperate those to whom the original is familiar. More 
can hardly be said with justice: I doubt whether a 
single translation in the book, if it could pass for an 
original composition, would deserve attention. But the 
difficulties of translating French verse into English 
verse, if they make the attempt a singularly fascinating 
one to Englishmen who unite some metrical competence 
with a really sympathetic appreciation of French, are 
peculiarly formidable, the characteristic effects of verse 
depending in either language upon elements to which 
the other is almost completely insensible. 


F. Y. E. 





RITSCHL ON JUSTIFICATION, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION AND RECONCILIA- 
TION. The Positive Development of the Doctrine. By 
Albrecht Ritschl. Translation edited by H. R. Macintosh, 
Ph.D., and A. B. Macaulay, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


[SeconD Notice. ] 


It is a blessing to us, wherever it comes from, to be 
taught the autonomy of Christianity as a great master 
like Ritschl can teach it, who aims to release the faith of 
thinking people from dependence on the permission or 
the results of the schools, speculative or critical. And it 
ought not to be alien to us to be invited, with the force 
of Ritschl, to return to experience as the supreme area 
of Christianity. Especially so when living experience is 
ruled by the experience of a historic period so normative 
for faith as the first century ; and when it is steadied by 
the long experience of a historic Church so essential as 
Ritschl makes the Church to be for the individual’s faith, 
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It is a vast gain to us in the confusion of present issues 
to be taught that the real authority for the world, 
wherever it resides, is the authority to forgive ; and that 
that claim is the real claim made by the Church, 
whether it make it as the agent of forgiveness or as its 
plenipotentiary. Any one does us an_ unspeakable 
service, moreover, who presses on us, as Ritschl does 
so powerfully, the ethical nature of forgiveness, the 
essentially moral quality of every spiritual trans- 
action which claims to be actual and_ ultimate. 
When one comes to question even the teachers 
of Christianity about the essential quality of their 
truths, processes, or Gospel it is disquieting enough to 
find how unethical their categories often are, how con- 
fused, or sentimental, or traditional, or how unrelated 
they are altogether to the moral intelligence. They do 
not think to the bottom of things, and, still worse, do 
not face the reality of things, nor do they court the 
help of those who do. They do not realise the moral 
quality of their own creed except as a ground for 
denouncing vices. The work of Christ is viewed 
more as a preliminary of forgiveness than as the act of 
forgiveness, as a part of the saving machinery rather than 
as salvation itself in action. And their theology is not the 
one answer to the perennial world problem, because they 
do not conceive the soul’s problem in terms of the world, 
but only of a personal or sectional deliverance. Yet a 
condition like that is not one in which the English mind, 
with its practical, ethical and imperial bias, ought to be 
happy. It is not one in which it can do its best or find its 
soul, It is a condition from which we must escape; and 
Ritschl can do very much to release us, if we are willing 
to join our effort to his. We must take our faith in 
earnest; we must let it be a source of intelligent 
inspiration instead of a social opiate or aesthetic 
tea; we must learn to outgrow scholarship into 
thought, and to cease treating thought with the 
academic affectation of keeping it from contact with 
the experienced realities of life, soul, and God. If 
we are moved to spiritual effort by our faith instead of 
to homiletic consolation and tippled comfort, we shall 
find in a teacher like Ritschl strong meat to fit us for 
encounter with the issues that are awaiting the human soul 
a few turns farther along its historicroad. We need not 
take his metaphysics or his denial of them ; but it will 
be a great thing to allow a book like this to convince us 
that justification by faith is not a theme of theological 
schools, but is as essential to Christianity as Christianity 
itself is to the human soul seeking answer to the human 
tragedy and problem. It would be much to learn, as 
thoroughly as we may here, that faith is really a response 
to forgiveness, and not to a precept, an affection, a 
truth, or an ideal; or that the genius of Christian 
thought lies in the faith of an end rather than in the 
quest of a cause, in the Kingdom of God as the goal of 
history rather than in the construction of the world by 
an adequate idea. : 

To take one point in some detail, it would be worth 
while mastering this arduous book, if only to grave into 
our lax minds the profound significance for faith of 
Ritschl's distinction between grace as an analytic and asa 
synthetic judgment of God. ‘This is technical language, 
but that is half the preacher’s business. It is his to 
read a special script and to translate, to absorb the 
technical and issue the popular. Woe to the preacher 
who lives just next door to what he gives out, who 
feeds on preachers, and reads but as he runs. And, 
technical though the above terms be, they are only 
the shorthand to condense a distinction most vital 
to the Christian faith and future We have reacted 
violently from the idea that God's forgiveness is bought 
by the death of Christ, or that the Cross is the cause 
of grace rather than its effect. With all the Reformers, 
we have rejected that so entirely, that we are now 
bound to the opposite extreme. We insist on the 
essential and generous Fatherhood of God, till forgive- 
ness becomes a thing of paternal course, a direct, smooth 
and easy outflow of his kindly love. And so the word 


grace loses its meaning at this extreme, just as surely as 
it did at the other. In the one case grace is secured on 
the ground of a happy satisfaction we shall one day 
pay, in the other it is on the ground of a penal satisfac- 
tion Christ has paid. In either case it is procured, and 
therefore less than free. In the current lberal and 
moral view, the ground of God's forgiveness is placed 
in His infinite trust of us rather than of His Son, in 
His foresight of what we shall one day be under 
Christian influences. He forgives us because we are 
at bottom worth it. To understand all is to forgive 
all. That is an analytic judgment of us. It is 
proleptic. It analyses man so deeply, prophetically, 
and kindly that it sees our future dignity far below our 
present sin. God heeds chiefly our buried life, and 
He forgives what we are now for the sake of what He 
sees we shall come to be. He treats us as a father would 
treat the escapades of a son whom he knew to be 
sound at bottom, and sure to turn out right if judiciously 
and kindly handled. But that is not the Christian idea 
of Fatherhood or of sin. We are not forgiven for what 
we are worth at bottom. The bottom of the soul needs 
forgiveness and does not justify it :— 
“ The best of what we are and do, 
Just Lord, forgive.” 

God is not the father of the sons we are, or even may 
be, but of the Son our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in 
whom we have our adoption. Our long and better 
future is only there because of forgiveness ; it cannot be 
there, then, to warrant it. God does not forgive on the 
intelligible basis of a supernatural analysis of us ; he for- 
gives on the ground of a super-intelligible act outside of 
us, in the miraculous depths of His fathomless grace. The 
act of grace is a vast and inexplicable synthesis, not dis- 
cerning deep things that are, but calling things that are 
not as though they were. Redemption is the greatest 
of creative acts. And the act of synthesis it involves is 
the true miracle, the true supernatural. Thus the root 
and essence of all positive religion is forgiveness ; and 
a philosophy of Justification and Reconciliation is the 
only rational account of actualreligion. Revelation and 
Redemption are identical. 


Now, Ritschl is often used to attack the propitiatory 
idea. And the more expiatory forms of it he attacked 
vigorously enough himself. But it would be a very 
superficial use to make of his polemic to carry it where 
itis often carried—into an attack upon the distinctive 
reality of Grace, and into the identification of grace 
with love. That is a Catholicising of Christianity which 
is far more subtle than the Mass, and far more educa- 
tive for Catholicism within the Protestant camp. 
Whatever (like modern humanism) makes faith the 
response to love more than to grace is more Catholic 
than Protestant. And, we repeat, it would be worth 
long labour at a volume like this if we came out with 
the true grasp of a distinction which involves the very 
soul of Protestantism when we carry his great strife out 
of the surface issues to the real and spiritual crisis of the 
perennial cross. Ritschl has things to say about the 
position and necessity of the Church which are as 
wholesome as they may be unpleasant for the British 
individualist to swallow. But his fundamental position 
is not only Protestant, but Protestant in the great and 
searching sense that escapes press and platform alike. 
And it is a Protestantism which liberal theology must 
grasp if it is to avoid the perils of rationalism on the 
one hand and sentimentalism on the other in its escape 
from an outworn orthodoxy. 


We do not think Ritschl’s detailed positions satis- 
factory on many points on which we cannot enlarge 
here. He is less than just to the pietists (who, indeed, 
can be very trying). He is much less than just to the 
mystics (who may be very irrelevant). And in his views 
of sin and expiation he challenges the Catholic creed in a 
way which his own younger disciples cannot follow. 
There are very great Scriptural difficulties in the way of 
his views about the pre-existence of Christ, though they 
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are an effort to escape from difficulties which cannot be 
overlooked on the other side. Again, it is only with 
reserve that we can accept his view of Christas also Priesier 
fiir sich, though that also contains a truth which should 


make needful and happy changes when it passes into 


current thought as to Christ’s Person and work. He 
seems, however, to cut out of sin and redemption the 
deepest nerve of tragedy, which gives to more conserva- 
tive views even in their shallow forms an invincible hold 
on the heart both of God and man. And generally, it may 
be said, he misses that element of religion which is asso- 
ciated with the sympalhique, romantic, and awed side of 
our nature. But on his ethical side he is correspondingly 
strong. And perhaps we have now come to a time when 
the sympathique is overdone and we are in danger of its 
sequelae. And the note of intellectual and ethical vigour 
is one which, if we do not feel we want it now, may soon 
be the very greatest need of the Christian public. And 
especially, perhaps, in the circles where the steadying 
effect of tradition is less apparent, and heart theology 
has run to seed. 

Here, at least, is a book calculated to dissipate the 
popular antithesis between theology and modernity. 
Ritschl is a great theologian with a modern note, 
severely ethical, profoundly intellectual, and after all 
Evangelical. And he will be all the more welcome to 
lovers of originality because he overflows the lines 
which define Conservative or Liberal, refuses such 
classifications, and has his friends and foes in either 
camp. He is spoken against both in Jewry, Greece and 
Philistia. Orthodox and speculative theology alike assail 
him, as, of course, does the Blunderbore race of Haeckel. 
The commotion and bitterness he has made in his own 
land is incredible. He could not in England produce 
the passion he has stirred at home. Is it that we are of 
more reasonable and elastic temper here, or that we do 
not understand or care enough for such things? But in 
Scotland, whence this book issues, they do. And in 
Scotland he is received with both criticism and calm, 
by most with interest, by no few everywhere with great 
gratitude. But whoever enters on this book in several 
ways “ goes to prove his soul.” 


P. T. Forsyru. 





CHINA’S ONLY HOPE. 


Cuina’s Onty Hope. An Appeal. By her Greatest Viceroy, 
Chang Chih-Tung, with the sanction of the present Emperor, 
Kwang Si. Translated from the Chinese Edition by Samuel 
J. Woodbridge. Introduction by Griffith John, D.D. Edin- 
burgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 


CHANG CHIH-TwNG has of late been prominently before 
the public. He and his brother Viceroy Liu K’unyi, 
popularly known as the Yangtse Viceroys, have exercised 
a most wholesome influence during the recent crisis, 
By the exercise of their wills and by the force of their 
commands they have kept their anything but pacific 
populations quiet and peaceable. Liu is an old man, 
but Chang is still in full vigour, and is likely to take a 
leading part in guiding the destinies of the nation. It 
is interesting to know, therefore, what he considers to be 
China’s only hope ; and, speaking broadly, his answer 
is Reform. Not the reform of K’ang Yuwei, but a more 
moderate system, based upon what he considers to be 
the imperishable rock of Confucianism. Of Buddhism 
and Taoism he has a poor opinion, They are, he says, 
“ decaying, and cannot long exist, while the Western 
religion is flourishing and making progress every day. 
Buddhism is on its last legs, and Taoism is discouraged, 
because its devils have become irresponsive and ineffi- 
cacious.” These are remarkable admissions, and the 
knowledge that Christianity is making much headway 
in the country must be gratifying news in Salisbury 
Square and other centres of missionary effort. But while 


admitting this, he considers that Christianity is incapable 
of shaking the nation’s belief in Confucius. 

The only danger which he sees possibly looming in 
the distance would be from the partition of China by 
Europeans, and in such a case he asks, “ Would 
foreigners profess the holy doctrine of Confucius? Far 
from it. The classics of the Four Philosophers would 
be thrown out as refuse, and the Confucian cap and 
gown would never more cherish the hope of an official 
career. Our clever scholars would figure as clergymen, 
compradores and clerks, while the common people will 
be required to pay a poll-tax and be used as soldiers, 
artisans, underlings and servants.” The partitioning of 
China is a possible process which is evidently constantly 
in his mind, and he contrasts the beneficent rule of the 
Emperor with that under which the inhabitants of 
Western lands groan. “Their Governments may be 
strong, but the lower classes of the people are miserable, 
unhappy and maliciously wronged.” 

As a remedy against any such contingency he would 
have the army strengthened and well provided with 
arms. “ Troops are to the country what breath is to the 
body,” he says. For the present military system he has 
a supreme contempt. ‘“ The military know nothing,” he 
considers, “ beyond the use of a few blunt instruments, 
and the antique methods of ancient warfare which 
suffice for all their needs.” Mencius has the saying, 
“ Know what shame is, and you will not be far from 
heroism.” Chang Chih-Tung fully endorses this saying 
and finds melancholy food for reflection in the behaviour 
of the State under recent defeats. 

But primarily and above all he looks to the 
acquisition of knowledge as the true remedy for the 
national shortcomings, and after students have mastered 
the wisdom of Confucius and his brother philosophers 
he would have them turn to the study of Western 
arts and sciences. “Chinese learning is moral,” he 
says, ‘Western learning is practical,” and it is necessary 
therefore that scholars should be well grounded in the 
first before taking up the practical side. He would 
have schools established in every city and village where 
instruction should be given in the languages and learning 
of Europe. His views with regard to the establishment 
of these institutions leave nothing to be desired in 
thoroughness :— 

“ To the question he says, ‘Where will the money and means 
to launch such a scheme come from?’ we reply, convert the 
present public schools into these educational institutions. We 
do not need both. If in some places these are poorly equipped 
or meanly endowed, the benevolent institutions will serve the 
purpose, and the money which is now used for idol processions, 
theatrical exhibitions, and clan ancestral halls, can be put into 
the school fund. Other objectors may say that these funds 
would still be insufficient. We reply, then convert the temples 
and monasteries of the Buddhists and Taoists into schools. 
To-day these exist in myriads. Every important city has more 
than a hundred. Temple land and incomes are in most cases 
attached to them. If all these are appropriated to educational 
purposes we guarantee plenty of money and means to carry out 
the plan.” 

It will be seen that Chang Chih-Tung is not wanting 
in boldness of design, and it is much to be hoped that 
in the future Council of State he will occupy a prominent 
place. He is a man of originality and power, and were 
he given a preponderating influence at Peking he might 
save his country from the slough of despond to which it 
seems to be hastening. 





SOME NATURAL HISTORY ESSAYS. 


IN Nature's WorksHop. By Grant Allen. London: George 
Newnes. 

AMONG THE BirRvs. By Florence Anna Fulcher. London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Wits the eight essays which make up the first of these 
two little books those who favour much the magazines 
will already be familiar. On his own confession, their 
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versatile author forced himself—was forced it should, 
perhaps, be said—to write at times for others’, and not 
his proper, tastes ; but those sad failings felt by him- 
self, but not visible to his public in what he was pleased 
to call his “ pot-boilers,” could not have oppressed even 
him when he was free to ramble over his happy pleasure 
ground of natural history. He had that joyous knack of 
putting into a pleasing form dry stories of the scientific 
world ; he makes his insects strut before one’s eyes and 
play their little parts shorn of their shelter of leaf and 
bark and blade ; and it all reads so like a story of live 
people—something like a Jungle Book—that it seems 
hard to realise at the end that these are not fancy-tales 
but some of “ life’s real little mysteries.” 

What wildest dream could picture the reason why 
the beetle—a refuse-feeding scavenger—should have 
been chosen as an object of worship by the Egyptian 
priesthood? or why had its niche among the Sacred 
Beasts as the incarnation of immortality? Here, too, is 
told the story of the Bombardier beetle—a man who 
carries a gun as it were—which secretes a volatile 
pungent liquid and discharges it as a gas in the face of 
its disgusted pursuer. 

Perhaps the “ false pretences” strike home more 
than any other part of the book. The caterpillar of 
the Lobster moth is a “ bluffer” of the highest rank, 
worthy to toe the line with some of our first financial 
Lords. This fine fellow, when bothered asit sometimes 
is by its shareholders—the ichneumon fly, its parasite— 
puts itself into a most menacing and terrifying attitude. 
As our author writes :— 

“When at rest, the caterpillar resembles a curled and 
withered beech-leaf, and by this unconscious mimicry escapes 
detection. But when roused to battle . . . . he holds up 
his short front legs so as to suggest a pair of frightful gaping 
jaws : the four long legs behind these he keeps wide apart, 
and makes them quiver with rage in the most alarming panto- 
mimic indignation. His tail he turns topsy-turvy over his 
head like a scorpion; while the forked appendages at its end 
seem like frightful stings. p When very much 
bothered by ichneumon flies this bristling beast displays, for 
the first time, two black patches on its side, till then concealed 
by a triangular flap. Now these patches closely resemble the 
sort of wound made by the ichneumon when it deposits its 
eggs, so that it is probable that they serve to take in the 
assailant, who is thus led to think that another fly of her own 
kind has been before her, and, therefore, that it is no use 
laying her eggs where a previous parasite is already in 
possession. There would not be enough lobster moth to feed 
two hungry ichneumon families. In fact, the caterpillar first 
begins by bluffing, and says, ‘If you touch me, I bite!’ then, 
finding the bluff unsuccessful, it further pretends to throw up 
the sponge, and cries out with a bounce: ‘ Oh, if egg-laying is 
your game, that's no good: I'm already occupied !’” 

The fourth essay, ‘‘ Masquerades and Disguises ”— 
or, as it is familiarly known, “ Protective Resemblance ” 
—is instructive and interesting reading, whilst the fifth, 
on “Strange Nurseries,” would, were the facts not well 
known to be true, sound almost apocryphal to the 
general reader ; the portable créche of the Surinam toad, 
which was seen lately by so many at the “ Zoo,” is by 
no means the queerest. 

“ Animal and Vegetable Hedgehogs ” is the title of 
the sixth, and extraordinary creations some of them 
are—cactuses, prickly lizards, spiny globe-fishes and the 
like. 

The seventh, “The Day of the Canker-worm,” is 
the story of the curses of agriculture : locusts, once the 
scourge of Egypt; the seventeen year recurrent 
Cicadas of the helpless Kentucky farmers, and the vile 
“army worm ”’—another blessed trust and monopoly of 
the U.S.A. 

Lastly comes “ A: mour-plated Animals ’’—pangolins, 
armadillos, and even our familiar lobster and wood-louse 
(a real retrograde crab, by the way). 

To aid the eye and point the lesson are a hundred 
illustrations by Frederick Enock, and they are all 
careful and good. It should be said at once that there 
is nothing “new” in these essays ; they collect facts 
from many sources, and put them out again for the 
casual reader. It is not too much to say that Grant 
Allen was himself no more than one of that best class 


of persons, the enthusiastic amateur ; but he had the 
way of making others see as he saw, and of putting into 
print his studies in that form which makes one feel that 
one is learning a lot without a corresponding amount of 
mental exertion. In short, it is a jolly little book, and 
equally fit for “ grown-ups ” and “ babies.” 

The second of these two works is also a collection 
of papers extracted from quite a variety of sources— 
from the Times to those from the Women’s Agricultural. 
It is divided into four parts—‘“ Spring,” “ Summer,” 
“ Autumn,” and “ Winter”—and each part contains six 
essays. These are well enough and written with a 
certain charm which nearly always is to be found in the 
work of those who are truly fond of the study of Nature. 
There is, of course, as seems almost inevitable in books 
of this type, a great deal of that semi-ecstatic writing 
which appears to be considered necessary by the less 
scientific popular authors—matter such as this :— 

“ At Heaven's gate a psalmody awakes, and where Heaven's 
blue is mirrored in the stream, dipper echoes lark, and its 
trilling ripples the surface of the water. Then more glad than 
children’s voices, more gay than flowers, is the song of birds, 
- — is the theme that animates the carol when hope is 

ig — 
an extract taken quite at random—matter in itself 
doubtless harmless enough but wearying to the mind 
when repeated in effect again and again. Some, if not 
all, railway companies offer to the angling societies 
strange advantages in the shape of cheap tickets to and 
from well-known fishing resorts with much mutual 
gain; it should be seriously considered whether it 
would not be also advantageous for whichever line runs 
nearest to offer similar attractions to naturalists desirous 
of visiting the Farnes. From the number of accounts 
which have appeared of this feathered Heaven the 
list of visitors must be a long one : those, however, who 
take “privilege tickets” must be warned not only 
against breaking the law by taking the eggs, but also 
that an infraction of the rule of publishing an account of 
one’s visit is a misdemeanour which will not be punished 
with great severity. 

Yet though the subject is so hackneyed the account 
contained in this little book, which occupies more than 
a quarter of its two hundred and fifty pages, is very 
readable and interesting, and tells the old story prettily 
and well. 

It is to be hoped that under its favourable and 
stately voucher Among the Birds will have a wide circu- 
lation. It has its moral—what publication of the 
S.P.C.K. has not ?—it is that worthy protest, at last being 
dinned into the deaf ears of officialdom by importunity, 
against ignorant destruction of the farmers’ and fisher- 
men’s friends, and the bitter lesson which they some- 
times have to learn when the friends have gone and the 
enemy is abroad. 


J. A. B. 





THE STORY OF HOLLAND. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS. By Petrus 
Johannes Blok, Professor of Dutch History in the University 
of Leyden. Part III.: The War with Spain. Translated by 
Ruth Putnam. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


[Seconp Norice.] 

THE next stage in the history of the revolted provinces 
after the Death of William of Orange is the interven- 
tion of Leicester with his English troops. This is how 
Professor Blok tells the story of the interview between 
Elizabeth and the Dutch Embassy. Dutch action had 
been quickened by the surrender of Brussels to Parma, 
who had sworn to reduce Antwerp :— 


“The Queen refused roundly to assume the Sovereignty. 
She was urged that it was very desirable to unite the two States 
in one body, and that the little coherent provinces needed a 
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sovereign lord to protect common interests against the private 
pretensions of the provinces. They did not wish to 
go further than to borrow money and troops under condition 
that certain cities should be given in pledge, so as to insure 
the payment of the outlays after the end of the war. The 
bargaining was close. The envoys demanded a minimum of 
five thousand foot and one thousand horse. The Queen was 
loth to promise more than four thousand foot and four hundred 
horse. The deputies offered two tons of gold in behalf of 

Holland, Zealand, Friesland and Utrecht. The Queen demanded 

more and better surety about the contributions of the other 

cities. While they were haggling over this came the news of 

Antwerp’s fall. The Queen's learned allusion to the fate of 

Saguntum while they deliberated at Rome became a picture of 

the truth contrary to her expectations. This event clinched the 

negotiations. Elizabeth despatched Davidson to Holland, and 
agreed to send five thousand troops at once under ‘a gentleman 
of quality,’ who was to bear the title of Governor-General, and 
to restore tranquillity with the help of the Council of State. 

The other stipulations were maintenance of all privileges and 

customs. Flushing, Rammekens and Briel were the pledged, 

or cautionary cities.’ 

Professor Blok’s estimate of Elizabeth agrees on 
the whole with Seeley’s. The arrangement sketched 
above worked badly. The experience gained by the 
provinces in their constant friction with Leicester, in 
which their interests were jealously guarded by Olden- 
barnvelt, advocate of Holland, finally left them little 
choice but to form themselves into a republic. More- 
over, the reasons for which they tried to make them- 
selves into a protected State ceased after a few years to 
exist. No doubt Parma might have reconquered all the 
provinces, if his master had had a single heart; but 
there was the distraction of the English invasion. 

This enterprise, the Syracusan expedition to Spain, 
in a sense saved the revolted provinces. Their own 
part should not be forgotten ; for it was the Dutch fleet 
which prevented Parma from getting his army of 30,000 
on to the Armada. Parma survived the discredit of this 
failure four years, during which time he had on his 
hands a war with France as well as the new campaigns 
opened up under the strategic innovations of William’s 
son Maurice, who proved a greater general than his 
father, though he was inferior as a statesman. It was 
not till 1609 that the twelve years’ truce was signed, 
being formally arranged between the provinces and 
Spain by the mediation of the Netherlands’ allies, 
England and France. The truce, which was settled on 
the principle of uti possidelis, represented the patient 
working of Oldenbarnvelt. Maurice was not at all in 
favour of it, especially if it were to be only a short one, 
as appeared at one time possible. The fact that 
Oldenbarnvelt had his way in this matter, as in the 
discussions that arose from time to time touching the 
position of the Prince in the State, did not sweeten the 
relations of the two. 

The northern provinces now consisted of Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Gelder, Overyssel, Drenthe, City and 
Land, Friesland. For those unfamiliar with some 
of these names it may be explained that City and 
Land is the district round Groningen, Overyssel 
includes Zutphen and Deventer, Gelder is between 
Utrecht and Overyssel, Drenthe between Friesland and 
Cityand Land. Moreover, these provinces had acquired 
part of the large province of Brabant, in the southern part 
of which lie the towns of Antwerp, Mechlin, Brussels, 
Louvain ; that is to say, they had that portion north of 
Antwerp which formed the Marquisate of Bergen-op- 
Zoom and the Barony of Breda; and in the east, 
bordering on Cleves, the land of Grave-with-Kuik. It 
was stipulated, however, that in “ Brabant territory 
under the States nothing should be changed in respect 
of religion, and consequently Catholicism should be 
maintained.” Jeannin, who conducted the negotiations 
on behalf of the States, wrote to his Government that 
the matter was settled “to the great satisfaction of 
everyone, even of M. the Prince Maurice.” Professor 
Blok recites the advantages which were gained to the 
north thereby :— 

_ “Dangers of a surprise like that in 1605-6 were past; the 

increasing retrogression of the finances was ended. The 


troops did not need to be increased; extraordinary protection 





would be needed for navigation ; every domestic disturbance 
could be suppressed by force ; sinking credit could be restored ; 
national debts, which amounted to 12 millions, and paid 10 
to 14 per cent., could be liquidated ; with France, who could 
demand 14 to 15 millions, they could treat about payment ; the 
peace would further trade and industry ; Eastern neighbours 
could be better watched—a matter of importance now that 
the Duke of Jiilich, Cleves, Berg, and Mark had died in March, 
and serious troubles had arisen over the succession.” 

Professor Blok has two interesting chapters review- 
ing the condition of the Netherlands in 1584, the year of 
William’s death, and again in 1609, the year of the truce. 
In 1584 the South was in a bad way ; Antwerp had lost 
nearly all her commercial prosperity, Liege was the onl 
city untouched by the war. Inthe North Gelderland, 
Utrecht, Friesland, Overyssel were known as the “ ruined 
provinces.” Holland and Zealand alone retained 
comparative well-being. The Hague certainly was in a 
poor plight, and most of its inhabitants had taken refuge 
in fortified Delft. Amsterdam regained her prosperity 
after she had thrown in her lot with the States. About 
this time there was a general emigration of Catholics 
and Protestants, in informal obedience te the principle, 
“Cujus regio, ejus religio.” Here and there the 
peaceful arts were still practised with renown. Plantin 
and his son-in-law, Moretus, maintained their printing- 
press at Antwerp. Marnix, the Calvinist, defender of 
Antwerp, and Coornbert “ can be called the founders of 
modern Netherlands’ prose.” Louvain and Leyden 
were the chief centres of learning. Justus Lipsius 
taught the classics at both of them. 

By 1609 there was general decline of the towns in 
the South ; the Dutch commanded the mouth of the 
Scheldt, and allowed Antwerp no trade with the outer 
world. Says Professor Blok satirically :— 

“A faithful subject of the Archduke’s could have found, how- 
ever, one bright spot in the dreary state of affairs in the South 
in connection with the submission to their ancient overlord— 
the complete victory of the Catholic Church in the very pro- 
vinces which had formerly been the most seriously stained 
with heresy. 

“In Artois, in the adjacent part of Flanders, Brabant, and 
Hainaut, where the movement had originated, there was no 
trace of Calvinist sympathies. On the contrary, the young 
University of Douay and the Jesuit seminary at St. Omer 
formed in the region the kernel of a strong Catholic reaction, 
which made itself felt in a wide circle. At Valenciennes and 
Cambrai, at Bruges and Ypres, at Brussels and Mechlin there 
was no evidence of the ancient heresy. The close oversight of 
the Louvain theologians watched for every questionable utter- 
ance of priest or layman.” 

Flemish sank into a dialect without literature, spoken 
only by the peasants and small burghers, supplanted in 
the cultivated world by French. Art, however, had 
some great names: Rubens settled in Antwerp in 1608 
and Van Dyck was a native of the city. The North had 
by this time attained a general lust of prosperity, free 
from the twin evils of riches and poverty. Amsterdam 
numbered more than 100,000 inhabitants, and already 
hada great trade with India, the Baltic, the Levant,and 
English, French, Spanish, German, Italian coasts. It 
was about this time that Haarlem Mere was impoldered. 
Grotius put his legal ability at his country’s service in her 
economic interests. 

His “ mare liberum” furnished arguments against 
the Portuguese who wished to prevent the Dutch from 
going to India and against the English, when they would 
assert their Dominium Iuris to keep the fisheries round 
their islands a close preserve. Four years after he 
wrote the De jure belli et pacis (1613) and in the ver- 
nacular he wrote an Introduction to Holland Law. 
Scaliger succeeded Lipsius at Leyden, the Catholic 
revival, in France as elsewhere, impoverishing the 
humanities. Gerard Vos and Henisius belonged also to 
Leyden, where too Arminius and Gomarus debated 
fiercely over theology, till Gomarus, weary of the strife, 
emigrated to Groningen; Franz Hals was painting 
portraits at Haarlem ; De Vries and De Keyser were 
“ flourishing ”’ as architects. 

Meanwhile Oldenbarnvelt was making use of the 
truce to get the young Power recognised as a “ sovereign 
international State :” France and England were quite 
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willing ; various German States followed their lead, as 
the “incidents” which led to the Thirty Years’ War 
were beginning to gather; the Hanse Towns made a 
league with their old commercial rivals. Sweden and 
Russia were approached; Denmark was disdainful. 
“Common enmity with Spain led to the first relations 
with the Turkish Empire.” “Savoy and Venice also 
became formal allies of the States.’ All these negotia- 
tions roused English jealousies, and the States were 
glad to redeem the cautionary cities; the English 
Ambassador, however, still retained his seat in the 
Council of State. Professor Blok is full of admiration 
for Oldenbarnvelt’s foresight in respect of the coming 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War :— 
“ Keep an eye on the sail (he would instruct the state agents 
in foreign capitals), watch the movements of troops in Italy and 
Austria, in Bavaria and Burgundy, look to the co-operation of 


our old and new allies, try to solve their difficulties, and to keep 
their force together.” 


The “papistical league” filled him with apprehen- 
sion, That he was not alive to help his country and 
Protestant Europe when the war came was due to one 
of his country’s worst crimes. His “ judicial murder ” 
stands with the assassination of the De Witts. We 
quote again on this tragedy. 


“ The last word about the troubles of the truce must be that 
both parties were culpable in their actions, but that the 
dominant party (of the prince) committed the greater sin by the 
judicial murder of their great opponent—a judicial murder, as 
Macaulay, Motley and Fruin rightly termed the atrocious 
execution of May 13th, 1619. Oldenbarnwelt was not con- 
demned according to the demands of justice, but according to 
those of policy, conflicting with principles which he himself 
had earnestly espoused. And the unfortunate Statesman 
grasped the true reason of his misfortune with his customary 
clearsightedness in the last night of his life when he said that 
his judges had not decided in accordance with the accepted 
laws of past time, but of the present. The maxims of 1588 
his maxims— were not those of 1618, and he fell as a sacrifice to 
the change.” 


Our quotations may give some notion of Professor 


Blok’s manner and the nature of his judgments ; of his 
erudition nothing but actual reading can give an idea. 


H. M. C. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani 
London : Macmillan. 


PROFESSOR LANCIANI's latest contribution to the know- 
ledge of Roman archzology is pleasantly written, 
copiously illustrated with photographs, diagrams, &c., 
and printed on curiously heavy paper. The author 
knows as well how to write for the amateur public as 
for Dryasdust. He is to be congratulated on tne 
versatility of outlet by which he communicates an 
unique erudition in Roman sites and stories to the 
world :—Ancient Rome, Pagan and Christian Rome, 
Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, and now this 
addition, without taking account of more technical books 
and articles, and of a course of lectures which form one 
of the most valuable (and we may add, therefore, most 
illegitimate) applications of the late Lord Gifford’s 
insane benefaction. 

This book leads us in a series of agreeable chapters, 
enlivened by anecdote and personality, from the early 
Empire to modern days. We have successively 
depicted before us the condition and vicissitudes of 
Rome under the Empire, the Barbarian Invaders, the 
Early and Later Middle Age, the Renaissance, and the 
last three centuries. 

Of course it is Signor Lanciani’s professional duty 
to regret every antique building wrecked, every marble 
burned for line, every tile melted for casting into gates 


and columns. So the archeologists have complained 
ever since archwology (the peculiar study of decadences) 
was born again in the great spiritual decadence of the 
fifteenth century. Curious and impotent, like the 
Hellenistic Decline, our age has proved—like the 
medicine-man of Tyana—ijrrwy rij¢ apyatoAoyla¢g: much 
to the prejudice (if such heresy may be whispered) of 
creative thought and assimilative culture. We assimi- 
late less and less of the ancient mind, but we bottle and 
shelve portions of the ancient anatomy more and more 
methodically. It is unfashionable not to admire the 
scientific desolation of the Roman ruins, but to hold that 
the Campo Vaccino was a more beautiful thing and of 
more lively historical worth than acres of ancient 
ground-plan exposed in an open-air museum, or to 
prize the cypresses of St. Bonaventura more highly than 
the humid skeleton of Augustus’ pantries. I suppose we 
must be thankful that South African millionaires do not 
subscribe to pull down St. Peter’s and restore its 
materials to the Coliseum. Protest realises nothing but 
the empty satisfaction of protesting, but I will freely avow 
that lam glad they wrecked the Coliseum, if they built 
St. Peter’s and the Cancelleria and the Palazzo Farnese 
out of the wreckage and—to add vandalism to vandalism— 
that I could gladly see the Italian Government imitate 
Napoleon’s example and restore the Coliseum as a 
modern amphitheatre. A malignant botanist may think 
it vandalism in the cow to eat grasses; and the zoological 
sentimentalist bewail the transition of cow intoa British 
Sunday dinner ; but not so the shepherd who has any 
philosophy. All cities cannot, like the Parisian Phoenix, 
not merely rise from, but eat up the ashes of their 
former selves; that argues a marvellous vigour and 
sincerity, but no example will bear being decreed 
universally. 

And there is room for the old Rome and the new 
side by side within the walls. They make such a whole 
as neither Pompei nor Paris, the two extremes, can 
afford to the mind which looks for something in history 
which never an examination paper yet has _ tested. 
Nowhere do we feel Rome more Rome than when we 
see the Temple of Ceres transmuted into St. Maria in 
Cosmedin, Piazza Navona obeying the curve of a 
vanished circus, St. Peter’s planted in Nero’s rubble, 
ruined Veii colonnading a busy modern square. 

We may deplore the barbarians’ sack, but would 
the walls of Aurelian and Leo signify so much for us if 
that had never been? Is not the one day in twenty- 
seven centuries when Rome was emply a point at which 
the mind stares with inexpressible emotion? Benvenuto’s 
stories compensate for posterity the most ruffianly of all 
the pillages the city has sustained. Statues have 
perished by myriads, arches by hundreds, but it is an 
otiose and morbid generation that sighs for the whole 
road back to the ancient world: we have the stepping- 
stones that imagination asks. 

But I have digressed too far. It would be most 
unfair t} impute pedantry to Signor Lanciani : he is far 
removed from it, generous in his admissions that both 
beauty and utility have claims to press against the anti- 
quaries. He does not class the Cosmati with the mixed 
soldiery of the invading army of 1527 ; and he confesses 
incidentally that the great archzeologists in the chair of St. 
Peter have not been the great Popes. Neither Gregory 
the Great nor Sixtus V. were tender with the ruins. The 
Napoleonic mind too much resembles the ancient 
Romans: they preserved antiquities for their beauty or 
as a fetish—both sane motives of universal human range. 
He does not really grudge the spoils of Roman marble 
to Orvieto Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. . And he 
has written a really charming book, in which Advocatus 
Diaboli need only observe in conclusion that there are 
slips of language on pages 111 and 238, conspicuous 
because of the all but uniform mastery of English dis- 
played by the author. 


J. S. P. 
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A COUNTRY WITHOUT STRIKES, 


4 COUNTRY WITHOUT STRIKES, A Visit to the Compulsory Arbi- 
tration Court of New Zealand. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
With Introduction by William Pemberton Reeves, Ex-Minister 
of Labour in New Zealand and Author of the Compulsory 
Arbitration Law. New York: Doubleday. London: Putnam. 


“Wuat they say we can’t do we are doing,” was the 
answer of the New Zealander, when told that all the autho- 
rities of business and political economy declared com- 
pulsory arbitration to be an impossibility. In this little 
book Mr. Lloyd shows us how, by doing the impossible, 
our fellow-subjects on the other side of the world have 
secured for themselves five years of industrial peace— 
five years in which there has been no strike of organised 
labour, with one insignificant exception ; in which all 
industrial disputes have been fought out in a Court of 
Arbitration ; while trade has flourished and capital has 
not fled the country. These five years have been good 
ones, and it has got to be seen whether compulsory 
arbitration will stand the test of a falling market. How- 
ever that may be, it has been proved to be possible ; 
and its history, as an experiment, has a value of its own, 
apart from its failure or success in the future. 

That history is well told by Mr. Lloyd. He con- 
fesses that, on asking for a copy of the Compulsory 
Arbitration Law, he was handed a “ bulky pamphlet,” 
entitled The Labour Laws of New Zealand—their proud 
authors have already told us there are many—so that he 
found his task of accurately ascertaining the definite 
provisions of the law a complicated one. There is no 
suggestion of this in his book. All he has to say, as a 
result of his experience and investigations, is said 
clearly and concisely, with a moderation which inspires 
confidence and an enthusiasm which is infectious. The 
reader must, indeed, be a hardened theorist not to be 
infected by it. For hetells not only of industrial peace ; 
that might or might not be a good thing; a com- 
pulsory arbitration court might, if necessary, secure the 
same in Russia. He tells of improvements in the con- 
dition of the workers, of sweating abolished ; of hours 
shortened in some trades, of regular work and a living 
wage ensured in others. All this has been brought 
about by the Court of Arbitration. 

The Court consists of three persons chosen by 
the Governor-General, one from among the men nomi- 
nated by the capitalists, another from among the men 
nominated by the workers, the third a Judge of the 
Supreme Court. It seems by its constitution and the 
powers which the Act gives it admirably adapted to its 
purpose. It has to feel its own way and make itself a 
place in a new field. And, old as the idea is—old as 
the institution of a Court—its methods are adapted to 
the needs of the present day. It does not take the 
initiative, and only unions, either of employers or work- 
men, which have been registered under the law, can 
bring their opponents before it. The costs of the Court 
are borne by the colony. Lawyers are only allowed by 
the consent of both parties, which is hardly ever given. 
None of its awards can be set aside for informality and 
they are not to be framed in a technical manner. It 
can receive such evidence as it thinks fit, whether 
strictly legal evidence or not. It can determine what 
constitutes a violation of its award and may or may not 
punish that violation. Finally, its decisions are required 
to be made “in such manner as they find to stand with 
equity and good conscience.” 

What, then, has the conscience of New Zealand to 
say on such matters as sweating, living wages, regular 
work and shortened hours? Jn the case of the shoe- 
makers—the first to be brought before it—and later 
with regard to the tailoresses of Wellington, the Court 
abolished sweating by requiring all work to be done in 
the employers’ workshops, at the same time fixing a 
minimum wage. Again, in the case of the shoemakers, 
the Court decided, and have since held to their decision, 
that members of unions, where properly organised, 





should be preferred to non-unionists, provided they were 
ie ie capable. But the unions which seek this 
advantage must be practically open to every person 
employed in the trade who desires to join. To the 
employer, on the other hand, is conceded “the 
fullest control over the management of his factory, 
with full permission to introduce machinery with- 
out notice, with no restrictions upon output or the 
minner of working.” In every dispute the Court fixes a 
minimum or average wage. Its decisions carefully pro- 
vide for superior, average and inferior men. Also men 
can be employed for less than the average if they are 
not competent to earn that. Then the rate paid them 
must be sanctioned by the Local Conciliation Board. 
In the dispute between the Westport Coal Company and 
its men the Court said : “If work is slack, and the men 
wish, the company is recommended to distribute the 
work among the men rather than to discharge employés.” 
And, again, it said “ that so long as there are efficient 
capable men at Denniston out of work, the company 
shall employ them, either by contract or day labour, 
before the company calls for tenders from outsiders and 
employs outsiders.” These few examples, out of the 
many quoted by Mr. Lloyd, serve to show what he 
means when he says that “there is a clear tendency 
towards the establishment of some new principles 
in business.” Others will see in them a return to old 
discredited principles. Happily, in this case, there is 
an experiment to be watched and not a question to be 
argued. Meanwhile, we may agree with the author 
that “however the experiment may turn out, it is cer- 
tainly one of the most original pieces of work done in 
modern times. But if the ‘experiment’ ripens into an 
established institution, no one will be able to dispute the 
claim of Mr. Reeves to stand in the front rank of the 
geniuses who have proved themselves able to. affect 
human destiny for good by carrying constitutional and 
political development a step further, bettering the life of 
man with man by bringing new evils under the dominion 
of the old principles of social justice and mercy.” 


F. M. B. 





GREAT MASTERS. 


GioRGIONE. By Herbert Cook. Great Masters Series. London : 
George Bell. 

Memuinc. By W.H. J. Weale. Great Masters Series. London : 
George Bell. 


Mr. Herpert Cook is responsible for the suggestion 
that Giorgione will be a myth by the time his critics 
have finished with him, and we are strongly disposed to 
agree. Three pictures alone, one of which is the famous 
Castelfranco altar-piece, are universally admitted to be 
authentic. Some twenty or more have been wrangled 
over by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli and Berenson. 
Mr. Cook accepts all these and adds three more, and 
the result is the present volume of 122 pages. Now we 
must assume that in the compilation of this volume its 
author had two main objects : first, to prove that certain 
pictures of doubtful origin were painted by Giorgione, 
and, secondly, that Giorgione was a very great artist. 
As regards the first point, Mr. Cook starts with the 
solemn warning to earnest inquirers to judge a Giorgione 
by its characteristics and not by its merits. Then we 
are led to consider Giorgione’s claims to greatness. The 
master is summarised as a poet-painter, lyrical rather 
than dramatic in temperament, whose soul was filled by 
the neo-paganism of the riper Renaissance. In con- 
clusion, “ the perfect blend of nature with human nature 
was his achievement.” On the other hand, we have 
amongst the painter’s failings his “ habit” of isolating 
the figures in a composition and the consequent dis- 
parity in their size. At the first blush this “habit” 
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would seem to discount considerably that “ perfect 
blend ” to which we have referred. Mr. Cook, however, 
seeking to establish new Giorgiones, finds it necessary 
to allow himself a little latitude. Thus, in his bid for 
the authenticity of the Kingston-Lacy “ Judgment of 
Solomon,” the “ figures are introduced in an accidental 
way,” and “ the executioner (this is perfectly true) is a 
head and shoulders larger than anyone else.” Finally, 
the work of a man with Giorgione’s temperament is 
bound to be uneven. So, it seems, are Giorgione’s 
figures when Mr, Cook requires them that way. We 
should be sorry to misunderstand Mr. Cook, but his 
method of making the man fit the picture seems to us to 
be rather transparent. Moreover, in at least one place, 
he applies the “merit” test of authenticity against which 
he is so careful to warn other people. 

In a word, his work takes us little beyond the 
hitherto accepted details of Giorgione’s career. Let us 
look for a moment at these. The painter passed his life 
in Venice and its neighbourhood, developing his art in 
the school of Carpaccio and the brothers Bellini. He 
was a portrait-painter of unquestionable merit, highly 
appreciated, too, by his patrons in this direction, unless 
contemporary documents lie. Most important of all, he 
was the instructor of Titian. Mr. Cook calmly charges 
Titian with appropriating some of Giorgione’s work, but 
he makes amends by giving it as his opinion at the end 
of the book—in a confidential aside, as it were—that 
Titian was the greater of the two. Over-greediness for 
authentic masterpieces is not, however, Mr. Cook’s most 
irritating failing. He is given to patting himself on the 
back. He is ever anxious to prove that a discovery by 
someone else is his own discovery as well. And he 
utters his Englished foreignisms with the glibness of a 
Georgian society lady or a modern Babu. Giorgione 
paints “con amore,” he acquires “le grand style,” his 
portrait of Caterina Cornaro is marked by “ intimité,” 
and so forth. Mr. Cook is disappointing for one so really 
learned, Such mannerisms do not help a book that, 
with all its shortcomings, has a good deal of sympathetic 
feeling for Venetian art. Hinc illae lacrimae, to quote 
Mr. Cook once more. 

Was Memlinc one of the world’s great religious 
painters? Mr. Weale insinuates rather than claims that 
he was by drawing a parallel between Fra Angelico and 
the Flemish primitive as regards the spirit in which each 
of them worked. Yet, if dissimilarity of lives has any 
bearing on the subject, there cannot be a _ greater 
difference than that between the burgher of Bruges and 
the Fra of Fiesole, neither does a comparison of their art 
seem possible even to the most vivid imagination. On 
the other hand, if Hans Memlinc was not one of those 
purely religious artists who cared, not for technique, but 
only for the glory of their Creator, what was he? 
Technically, he came a long way after the Van Eycks ; 
Mr. Weale admits as much, though he attributes the 
fact to the isolation of Bruges and its artists’ consequent 
want of opportunity. Memlinc lived all his life in 
Bruges, and six out of his few authenticated pictures are 
to be found there. The conclusion to be drawn from 
his work is that he was essentially an illustrator of 
Biblical events, a recorder of facts in which he implicitly 
believed. Sometimes each story is treated in a separate 
panel, as in “ The Shrine of St. Ursula,” and elsewhere 
they are herded together as in the famous Passion 
picture in the Turin gallery. The main point is that 
this story-telling constituted his limitations. He never 
painted, as John Van Eyck painted, for the mere love of 
painting. Therefore the author of the monograph 
suggests him to have been a true religious artist—with 
a great love for other people’s subjects and none for his 
own craft—and if we are to accept him at all we must 
accept him as such, It is not a very satisfactory conclu- 
sion, but it is the only one in the circumstances. 

Mr. Weale attempts very little in the way of con- 
structive criticism. On the other hand, it is a blow to 
find that the Antwerp “Christ and Sixteen Angels” is 
amongst the disqualified, for the music of that work is 


exquisite. However, we must bow to Mr. Weale’s 
decision, even though it tends to lessen still further the 
interest in Memlinc and all his works. In the same 
chastened spirit we must bear with the very many pages 
of description which is no balder than much that is to 
be found in native and foreign catalogues, for it really 
seems as if the descriptions were necessary for the filling 
of the book. Nevertheless, if Memlinc is rather dull 
reading, Mr. Weale has done real service in clearing up 
certain biographical details hitherto wrapped in mystery 
and dispelling some unaccountable legends as to the 
artist’s character. For so much we are grateful, but 
scarcely enthusiastic. The confusing arrangement of 
the illustrations to this volume tends to make us less 
enthusiastic still. 


F. J. M. 





FICTION, 


We do not feel quite sure of Lady Ridley’s intention in 
her very interesting novel Anne Mainwaring (London : 
Longmans and Co.). She seems to begin with the idea of 
giving a study of an interesting case of the artistic tempera- 
ment in uncongenial surroundings. Her heroine is an ugly 
duckling with a fondness for painting to which her mother 
will not allow her to devote her life, deeming it her duty to 
take her daughter into society and marry her. Anne seizes 
the obvious way of escape and marries a man who seems to 
have some sympathy with her ambitions. He is, however, as 
Anne soon finds out to her discomfort, a snob who has married 
her for the influence of her family. Will Anne find the resource 
she needs in her painting? ‘This is the first problem of the 
book, and is apparently answered in the negative. A lover 
then appears on the scene, one who has loved her since one 
meeting in childhood which has also apparently left its 
impression on her heart. Will Anne be faithful to her vulga- 
rian husband on account of the boy they both love? Will 
she fling herself passionately into the arms of the man who 
understands her? Here the study of temperament seems to 
us abruptly to cease and a study in the force of example to take 
its place. Anne has a friend distinguished by her happy 
wisdom, a woman whom all point to as atype of what is best in 
happy womanhood. To her Anne goes for advice, or rather 
sympathy, for she has decided not to give up her lover. Her 
friend, however, pleads with her, and when all arguments fail 
explains that she has had the same experience. The example 
of her friend converts Anne, and she finds in it the strength 
to do what she dislikes. Later, however, she finds that her 
friend has not herself done as she advises, and the effect of 
this discovery on her is the climax of the book. Thus the 
book ends with a climax produced by conditions which were 
not necessarily peculiar to the character under discussion. 
For all this, however, and in spite of the somewhat meagre 
treatment of all characters but the chief ones, the novel has 
undoubted distinction and sincerity. It should increase the 
reputation of the author of The Story of Aline. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton has laid himself open to the 
charge recently of letting a facile pen wander rather aimlessly 
amid attenuated ideas. His new book, with the not very 
happy title A Bicycle of Cathay, does not offend so much in this 
way as other books of his we have read during the past two or 
three years ; but it is sometimes dangerously slight, and we feel 
that it would not bear to be stretched even over another 
chapter. However, we must admit that the apparent lack of 
point is often a sign of Mr. Stockton’s admirable restraint. He 
is in a holiday humour in A Bicycle of Cathay, and tells of the 
adventures of a handsome and athletic young school-teacher 
on a bicycle tour with great freshness and fun. The various 
young ladies that appear in every chapter to tempt the young 
man are admirable studies of attractive girlhood, and we are 
as much puzzled as he is as to which of them he should single 
out for his undivided attention. We cannot help feeling that 
the young widow who kept an inn, and who would not have 
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him, and the girl at the place he started from, whom he 
eventually married, are simply examples of his obstinate 
blindness. For our own part—but it is not, perhaps, wise to 
pursue this subject further. The adventures with the bear 
and the description of the charming Larraince family are in 
Mr. Stockton’s happiest vein. It is altogether a most engaging 
book. 

It is probably the lot of few men to have so many 
posthumous works published as have appeared with Mr. 
Stephen Crane's name on the title-page during the last year. 
His death in the midst of a period of great production pro- 
bably accounted for this. The Monster (London and New 
York : Harpers) shows well where his talents lay and what his 
dangers were. He had great powers of observation, and a 
sense of the ironies of human fate and character. Still, he 
always managed to convey an impression that his observation 
was unpleasantly impersonal, and he had very little reticence. 
The psychological treatment of the idea of a great act of kind- 
ness being uncharitably received is fine tragedy, but the central 
image of the story, the negro without a face, is simply horrible. 
Other stories in the same volume call for little comment. They 
are simply magazine stories of unequal merit. They make 
altogether an entertaining volume. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In an exceptionally attractive number of the Nineteenth 
Century (and After)—indeed, nearly every article it contains is 
an article on an interesting subject by a competent writer— 
Edvard Grieg pays a short and enthusiastic tribute to 
Giuseppe Verdi. The Norwegian pianist (who is still, 
perhaps, the favourite contemporary composer among young 
Englishwomen) is particularly well qualified, by the bias of 
his own talent, to appreciate Verdi's intense nationalism. In 
music, as in poetry, the greatest is the most universal ; but it 
is also certain that the appreciation of art is never quite 
independent of racial sympathies and antipathies, which are 
often quite unconscious. The German musicians who, in the 
middle of the century, spoke with so facile a contempt of 
Verdi's operas were very likely yielding, to some extent, toa 
temperamental exasperation against the musical idiom of 
Italy. It would be interesting, if it were possible, to discount, 
say, the Croatisms of Haydn, the Polonisms of Chopin, the 
Judaisms of Mendelssohn, and the Gallicisms of Berlioz. 
Applied to some other eminent composers—to the composer 
of Peer Gynt, for instance—the process would result in a 
considerable lightening of musical baggage, and possibly in a 
considerable diminution of popularity ; it is probable that 
three-quarters of Herr Grieg’s vogue outside Scandinavia is 
due to a fashionable exoticism. 

Since we English have become as nervously anxious to 
know all that foreigners think about us as our forefathers are 
said to have been indifferent to their opinion, our periodicals 
and newspapers have opened a useful and popular career to 
candid and intelligent strangers. Mr. P. A. Bruce, who offers 
in the same review “Some American Impressions of Europe,” 
is intelligent and candid. He has little to say of Europe out- 
side England, and little to say of England outside London ; 
but many of his judgments have the utility of neglected 
truisms, and some of the rest are at all events diverting. He 
is to be congratulated, in the heyday of Hooliganism, on his 
experience that “the sense of personal security in the principal 
streets of London is absolute” ; and if his assertion that our 
pavements are cleaner than those of Paris shows that he has 
given more attention to La Chapelle and the “ guartier 
Picpus ” than to Hoxton and Bermondsey, the compliment is 
undoubtedly the more valuable for its novelty. What strikes 
Mr. Bruce most in London is what strikes all foreigners and 
few Londoners—the “incredible extremes of opulence and 
pauperism,” which distinguish our capital not only from New 
York and Philadelphia, but from all the capital cities of the 
European continent. With pauperism he connects drunken- 
ness, and the terms in which he speaks of the “ revolting” 





impression which the drunkenness of London makes upon the 
American visitor are unpleasant reading, especially when we 
remember that open intoxication in London, as compared with 
the great towns of the North, is relatively uncommon. Strangely 
enough, Mr. Bruce does not notice that what distinguishes the 
vice in Great Britain is the shameful drunkenness of our 
women. He has much to say also about the inferiority of 
London to the American cities in the mechanical con- 
veniences of life ; and about our Press, to which he indulgently 
attributes a “reserve, dignity and reliability " which only wants 
combining with “the brightness, acuteness and amplitude” 
of American newspapers to attain perfection. 


Mr. Sidney Low, also in the Nineteenth Century, surveys 
the part which Royalty has played in the history of the last 
two generations. He calls attention to a demonstrable fact 
strangely forgotten that when Queen Victoria succeeded 
Monarchy was become discredited and disliked, not only in 
many Continental countries, but in England also. Such an 
article as the Times published on the death of George IV. has 
a brutal candour which has passed out of the possibilities of 
English journalism, and, indeed, out of the forms of national 
thought. Let usadd that it wasan obituary notice thoroughly 
well deserved and reflects great credit on the writer : such an 
article would be impossible nowadays, not merely because the 
provocation has ceased, but because a certain prudential 
flabbiness has since imposed itself on publieists which makes 
a return of the Times to the language of 1830 as inconceivable 
as a contemporary Junius, a Hunt, or a Cobbett. But Mr. 
Low is evidently right in tracing a revived tenderness for 
Monarchy in England and elsewhere in Europe to the good 
fortune which has filled several thrones for a long period 
with personalities of at least average—and in some cases 
of far more than average—ability and morality. It is 
undeniable that Monarchy is, even in .the abstract, an 
institution somewhat more respected in Europe than it was. 
The cause, in so far as it depends upon the character and the 
longevity of particular Sovereigns, is accidental ; and this is 
evident to every one who observes with what anxiety the 
death of the Emperor Francis Joseph is awaited, the periodical 
convulsions of the Spanish kingdom, and the sullen dislike 
with which King Leopold is regarded by at least a great 
portion of his subjects at this day. 

But of all the articles the first, by Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, on the Civil List is certainly the most impor- 
tant. Combining political with constitutional knowledge, 
Mr. Robertson was well fitted to deal with such a 
subject; and with Mr. Gladstone’s Return of 1869 as 
his basis, he has contrived to present in a few compact 
pages the gradual development of the Civil List from the 
time of William III. In that reign the Civil List included 
many charges, such as the salaries of Ambassadors, Judges, 
Secretaries of State, &c., which are now comprised in the 
ordinary civil expenditure and defrayed from ordinary 
revenues of the State. The annual sum for the support of 
the Civil List granted to King William III. was not to exceed 
£700,000, and the specified sums from which this revenue 
was to be derived were “the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown,” including the hereditary Excise and hereditary 
Post Office duties, the temporary Excise and the new 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage. In the reign of 
George III., in lieu of the hereditary duties, &c., a fixed 
Civil List revenue of £800,000 a year was granted to the King. 
George III. spent so much money on political bribery that he 
was constantly in debt and the House of Commons was con- 
stantly called upon to vote sums for paying the King’s debts. 
These discreditable incidents are unnecessarily obscured by 
Mr. Robertson’s observation that “the amount appropriated 
became insufficient to meet the increasing expenditure.” The 
substitution of a fixed for an uncertain revenue is generally 
termed a surrender by the monarch of his interest in the 
hereditary revenues. This surrender occurred first in 1760, 
and in each subsequent Civil List Act at the commencement 
of each new reign the surrender has been recited. “It is a 
fallacy,” however, writes an important authority cited by Mr, 
Robertson— 

“That the Crown lands are in some peculiar sense the 


private property of the Sovereign, and that their revenues con- 
stitute a fund chargeable only with his personal expenditure 
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and that of the Royal Family. The title of the Crown to the 
Crown lands is indisputable ; but it is only entitled to them 
subject to the somewhat onerous obligation of defraying the 
whole of the ordinary expenditure of the State.” 
This illuminating quotation—taken, we believe, from a letter 
which appeared in the Times some thirty years ago— 
sufficiently exposes the hollowness of the Disraelitish doctrine 
(lately resuscitated by the Times) that the Crown lands are 
really the King’s private property, and that he has a right toa 
large income if he can show that they are improving in value. 
Those who wish to understand the laws and constitutional 
precedents which will govern the inquiry now being instituted 
will read Mr. Robertson's article with the utmost profit. 
Every one is interested in the provision of a proper sum for 
the support of the Royal Family ; for so long as you have a 
Crown it might as well be kept bright. The most uncompro- 
mising Republican does not want to see his King in rags. At 
the same time, this is not a moment either for extravagance, 
still less for permitting or abetting Imperialist invasions of the 
law and custom of the Constitution. 
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